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judgment differs from theirs, as hypocritical pretenders 
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rule, and see what would happen if what they demand 
were complied with. ‘Traitors to Christianity” are 
to be condemned on the merits of their action and con- 
viction, not on some one standard of what fidelity requires, 
nor by minds so obsessed by one view as to become 
fanatical and unable to see any other. A man may 
reserve the right to have a mind of his own and use the 
courage of his convictions without thereby surrendering 
any deep discipleship he may maintain to Jesus. 
world needs that kind of discipleship more than any 
other. If the other kind were strictly required, we 
should have a sect declaring that no one could be an hon- 
est Christian and marry, because Jesus was unmarried. 
On the grounds often urged as to other subjects about 
which good Christians differ, such Christians would 
have very good cause to claim exclusive rights to the 
name. A little imagination and sense of humor are 
very good guides in the matter of Christian consistency. 
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Miss REpPLIER, in the Atlantic Monthly, says that 
“all or almost all of the ‘representative’ citizens repre- 
sented one line of civic policy or civic reform, and refused 
to look beyond it.’”’ She meant to say, of course, that, 
among almost all, each represented one line of policy. 
If only all would represent one line of policy in affairs 
involving loyalty in organization, from the nation down, 
instead of representing each some selected aim as if it 
were the central one, progress would be a satisfactory 
growth instead of being a matter of hitching from pillar 
to post. ‘The selection of aims as central is the prime 
test of judgment. Generally it is a question of what 
one is most interested in, and hence come eccentricities. 
To the mind itself everything falls into line with the 
pet concern, and the salvation of the world waits only 
on the general acceptance of the proposed issue. If diet, 
the route can easily be laid out through bettered health 
to morals and the kingdom of heaven; if,—but we 
venture not a beginning on a catalogue of the roads to 
the millennium, for the list is endless. The dissidence 
of dissent is illustrative of what liberty can show by 
way of variety, but it is not the way to show what lib- 
erty can do. “We must all hang together, or we shall 
hang separately,’ is worth remembering for uses nearer 
to us than the Revolution. To get the main thing done 
is closest to the heart, even of the one most eager to get 
it done his way, and it is that aim which should control 
assertion and master loyalty. 
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It is poor objection to an innovation that some one else 
has found by experience that’ it works well. People 
sometimes hesitate to borrow, for fear that they will be 
charged with imitation and misappropriation. If there 
was any truth to the saying attributed to Wesley, that 
the devil ought not to have all the good tunes, it ought 
to be used with reference to the things in other churches 
that it would be good to use in one’s own. ‘There are 
very interesting and curious examples of self-grafting in 
nature. The same thing happens to human beings as 
happens to trees, and we see the incorporation into one 
branch of the human family of qualities belonging to 
another. If we thought that baptism by immersion 
would be a wise method of installing new members into 
our churches, we presume our Baptist friends would 
have no objection to our employing it. Indeed, Dr. 
Clarke once borrowed the use of a Baptist font for a Uni- 
tarian who thought baptism by immersion the best 
symbol of church membership. There is no copyright 
on anything good and true. Some Unitarians think 
their services during Lent seem to be aping Episcopacy, 
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and Roman Catholics have reason for acknowledging the 
sincere flattery of imitation on the part of Anglicans. If 
this time can be profitably turned to account for learning 
a little more of what the imitation of Christ ought to 
mean, no one should object. We do not know any more 
pressing and practical need than this same need of taking 
the teachings of Jesus a little more to heart. If more 
Unitarians thought so we do not think a little Lent 
could do them any harm, or lead them to stray into 
other folds. It might even keep them in their own. 
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It is harder to undo a faulty habit and replace it with 
a good one than it ever is to establish a good one from 
the start. People who learn something requiring me- 
chanical dexterity and much co-ordination of energy, 
like golf or typewriting, just as they happen to do it by 
themselves, and afterward take lessons which put them 
on the right track, find that learning is harder than it 
would be if they knew nothing about the matter. What 
they did as they thought naturally proved to have 
been the least natural way, and what they are taught to 
do with pains and unremitting practice is seen to be the 
only really natural way. The success of one method stops 
where no improvement is possible, and the pursuance of 
the other method, though of slow and difficult progress, 
leads to better final accomplishment. Such experience 
is a good lesson for reformers of public or private ways. 
They often attempt the impossible thing, substituting a 
sudden new way for the deep-rooted old way, and then 
becoming discouraged that progress is slower toward 
a great good than it was toward the lesser good. Their 
critics forget this in taunting them with unpracticalness, 
because advance at first is imperceptible and may even 
be apparently retrograde. Deep creases in human 
nature can never be ironed out so smoothly but that the 
fabric will tend to fall into the same old folds. Patience 
and temperate expectation will go further in personal 
and social reform than explosiveness, and the stupid, 
tragic. folly of sowing wild oats and thinking to harvest 
anything better is emphasized anew. 


The Waterman. 


Mr. By-ends, in “Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ could say, with 
the kind of pride people always show in selecting their 
relatives, that his kindred included almost the whole 
town. My Lord Fair-speech, and others of the nobility, 
Mr. Smooth-man, and the good people of his class, and 
the parson of the parish, Mr. Two-tongues, who was his 
mother’s own brother by father’s side, showed his good 
connection; and his wife, who was my Lady Feigning’s 
daughter, came of a very honorable family. Though 
claiming to be a gentleman of good quality, his grand- 
father was but a Waterman, looking one way and rowing 
another, and he got most of his estate by the same occu- 
pation. 

This Waterman, it appears, was responsible for the 
By-ends disposition. The necessity of his trade accounts 
for the opportunism of the family. The habit of looking 
one way and rowing another, though an acquired char- 
acteristic, left a trace behind, and succeeding generations 
showed the influence of it. If we are to get at the root 
of the sin of the By-ends blood, we must therefore look 
for it in the Waterman. sa ae ; a 

But though no one wants to take up cudgels in defence 
of what Bunyan so deftly and adroitly put on the 
fensive, and every one would hesitate to say a 
which would seem to excuse any Mr. By-ends, t 
two classes of people who, whether they said so 
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uld inevitably put in a demurrer. ‘They are all who 

have ever rowed a boat, and all who have lived much of 

a life. Facing whence one is proceeding and pulling 
toward the point ahead is of the very essence of rowing. 
Any one who tries to face ahead and row at the same 
time knows that he makes awkward business of it and 
does not get on so fast. An oarsman has to choose 
between seeing ahead and getting ahead, and as his one 
duty is to get ahead, he does his seeing inversely. Not 
having eyes n the back of his head, his would seem an 
impossible task. But while his eyes are not where he 
would like to have them just at that time, his brains 
are, and he makes his brains serve the necessities of the 
situation. He looks at some two points he does see, 
and sets his course by those points toward his desired 
haven. ‘Then he knows when he is going straight ahead 
and just how much he veers this way and that quite as 
certainly as though he were looking straight ahead. If 
reaching the desired haven is a proper object of ambition, 
the oarsman’s way is unexceptionally approvable. With 
eyes in their place, and brains in their place, and no 
special stiffness of spine to prevent looking round once 
in a while, a man can be a good oarsman and at the 
same time keep his good name and conscience. 

Living follows the same rule. A stiff consistency with 
no power of co-ordination, no ability to combine the 
situation from which one proceeds with the duty of get- 
ting where one wants to arrive, will prevent a man’s 
running any risk of being thought of the By-ends blood; 
but it will also prevent his being credited with having 
much of any other. It will hinder him from being much 
of anything. He will be consistent, surely, but the con- 
sistency will be that of a stone. It will not have any 
life. Carried out to its own end, this way of looking at 
the point ahead and nowhere else will sooner or later 
end in disaster. Life has too many happenings, too much 
diversity of duty, too many craft in the course, for any 
one to think that the possession of a good conscience 
absolves from the duty of keeping also some communica- 
tion with good sense. Because the man of one idea has 
the consolations and the pride of a good conscience 
does not make it impossible for the man who tries to 
combine two ideas equally good and imperative from 
being supposed to have as good a conscience himself. 
The whole world cannot be divided into two parts, with 
all the good people facing the right way and rowing the 
wrong, and all the bad people facing the wrong way and 
rowing the right. The people who have to do the water- 
man’s duty have to do it the waterman’s way, and it is 
by no means a proof that it is a deceptive way because 
deceiving people use a similar way. Other duties in 
other ways, each after its kind. Though people of good 
conscience are sometimes called fools unjustly, no one is 
excused for really being a fool because he is a conscientious 
one. 

While we are trying to see life straight we must at 
the same time try to see it whole. Getting into an ex- 
treme position by logic generally begets an assurance 
that it must be a right one because logic has been fol- 
lowed, and because good intentions bring inward satis- 
faction and an approval that seems divine; but life does 

_ not always furnish enough goods for the pattern of logic 
_ and good intentions to be cut out of, and the pattern 
does not always use up all the goods and avoid waste. 
After a pattern has been selected it is by no means an 
unworthy concession to expediency to consider the nat- 
ure and quantity of the goods. ‘The fact that one has 
pted an extreme position is itself a hint that further 
tion: ot unnecessary. Martyrs, it is true, 
reme positions, and the world has afterward 
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sion that therefore every one who takes an extreme 
position has the merit of the martyrs and that the world 
will in time come up to their position. 

Many have suffered the martyr’s fate without the 
martyr’s deserving, and the world has never come up to 
them, but has proved another way best. 

A study of the course of progress and a comparison of 
advance with failure yields wholesome correction to the 
hasty idealist. It shows that one reason why some 
ideals are as far as ever from any practical result, are 
even set backward rather than forward in practice, is 
that their promoters have refused to put them into prac- 
tice in the only way possible to get them into practice, 
by alliance with experience instead of by hostility to 
experience. They have been so careful not to sit in 
Mr. Waterman’s seat that they have overlooked the 
necessities of a waterman’s task. ‘To a man on the sea 
some landmarks are a great comfort. ‘There are some 
fixed facts which on the sea of life may always be kept 
in sight, and he who keeps his course in line with them, 
faces them while he pulls ahead, will come surest and 
soonest to port. 


Warmth and Light. 


Boston Unitarian churches have been making an ex- 
periment with liberal evangelism. The place—King’s 
Chapel—is significant. It was chosen for several reasons: 
because of the place it has gained in the Unitarian con- 
sciousness by its notable daily noonday meetings, be- 
cause it is easily accessible from transportation centres, 
and because the building brings the audience close to 
the pulpit, thus establishing a certain directness and 
intimacy between speaker and audience. 

The meetings, which were held on eight consecutive 
nights (two Sundays and the week between), were pre- 
ceded by a week of meetings in a considerable number of 
Unitarian churches. Others of our churches are now 
holding meetings, using the momentum of the King’s 
Chapel meetings. These meetings follow the same gen- 
eral plan, about a week in each church, and: the weeks 
till Easter will be filled with them. 

Liberal evangelism proceeds on the fundamental truth 
that Unitarians have normal human personalities. ‘This 
truth has not always been taken into account in our 
work and our thinking. It is worth while to base a 
great experiment on this assumption. 

An audience assembles at a great concert. It is moved 
to enthusiasm; hearts are kindled by strong and exalted 
emotions, and these emotions find expression. Looking 
over such an audience, and recognizing Unitarians in it, 
one would see no difference between them and others; 
the Unitarians would feel the same emotions and give 
the same expression to them that others do. ‘There is a 
patriotic gathering. Love of country finds expression, 
and men’s hearts respond to that emotion for which so 
many have given life itself. ‘The hearts of the Unitarians 
in the audience kindle as do the hearts of others in the 
lambent flame. Young men in college cheer, as only the 
youthful heart can, for the teams that play the games. 
Young men from Unitarian churches and households 
cannot be distinguished from others. Even as spectators 
they are pushing the man sitting next toward the goal 
of the team. . In all these things Unitarians are normal; 
their personalities are like those of other human beings. 

On hearing such thoughts as these expressed in a con- 
versation, a Boston Unitarian indorsed them heartily, 
and added, “Indeed, we are rather more ready than others 
for patriotism and all such emotions,” which meant 
that he had quite missed the point, that Unitarians are 
like other human beings in the community, and in these 
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things are not different from other people similarly edu- 
cated and of normal experience, having neither less nor 
more of this emotional capacity. 

Yet our church methods have usually proceeded on 
the tacit assumption that we are essentially different in 
the relation of our religion to the source, within us, of 
enthusiasm, loyalty, and joy. We are accustomed to a 
quiet reticence about our religion. We are quite unlike 
the churches which give a prominent place to meetings 
for the definite statement, on the part of the people, of 
their religious ideas and experiences. 

Because of our aversion for the extravagances that 
often characterize these other churches, we have gone 
toward the other extreme. We make little of the need 
of expression in the development of ideas, motives, and 
impulses. Unhappy is the land that has no songs of 
patriotism; more unhappy the people who possessing 
songs of patriotism do not sing them. Religion, like 
patriotism, is one of the majestic motives of life, a source 
of great impulses. But it needs great expression. ‘This 
is a psychological necessity. Our people, to too large 
an extent, delegate to the minister the declaration of 
their faith, and to the choir the singing of their hymns. 
Religious experience grows with expression; it fades with 
reticence. 

Our people are capable of developing a capacity of 
enthusiasm and of joy in religion. It can become more 
and more the habit for our people, having participated 
in a service, to go away not only enlightened but warmed, 
not only with the understanding informed but with the 
heart moved to joy. The great impulses that lead to 
fruitful conduct are derived much more from the emo- 
tional side of our personalities than from our understand- 
ing. Warmth and enthusiasm give results which lucid- 
ity cannot alone accomplish. Evangelism, well-directed, 
can take our great faith, our magnificent hymns, and our 
humanitarian purposes, and make them an added power 
in the life of individuals, and the communities in which 
our, churches work. 


Current Copics. 


At a notable conference held in Philadelphia at the 
beginning of the week, preliminary steps were taken for 
the organization of a Jewish congress to take up the 
grievances of the race at the coming international Peace 
Congress. The conference, which represented directly 
more than one million American Jews, placed on record 
its conviction that a statement of the Jewish cause, 
authoritatively made by the delegates of a duly consti- 
tuted race assembly will exert a powerful appeal to the 
conscience of the world. ‘The amelioration contemplated 
by the conference is based upon the granting to the Jew, 
in all lands where he still suffers discriminations, com- 
plete religious, civil, and political rights. It is assumed 
that only by such complete rehabilitation will the race 
escape in the future those chronic disasters which it has 
been suffering in various countries in normal times and 
especially since the great war began. 
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THis moment for the first formal appeal to Christen- 
dom by the Jewish race, through regularly elected 
spokesmen, has been selected because of the conviction 
that the Peace Congress to come will be made the occa- 
sion of an attempt by Europe to adjust its various race 
difficulties, and put an end to the unfair treatment of 
submerged nationalities which has been one of the potent 
causes of unrest beneath the surface of things through- 
out Christendom. Among the problems which the 
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statesmen will face after the hostilities have ended ‘will 
be the Polish problem, the Armenian problem, and a 


score of other race questions. But the Jewish question, 
because of its complications, will be the most difficult 
among these. The reconstitution of the Polish state, 
for instance, presents one aspect of the Jewish question 
because of the too evident fact that the Jews in Poland 
are subjected ‘to treatment which has aroused wide- 
spread resentment in countries where the Jew has at- 
tained to political and civil equality. 
wt 


No confession of official complicity in the persecution 
of the Jews could be more frank than that which was 
placed on the records of the Douma last week. In the 
course of a denunciation of the Jews from the Govern- 
ment benches, the admission was made that the Minis- 
tries of the Interior and of Police had issued instructions 
to the provincial authorities throughout the Empire to 
keep close watch of the Jews in every village. The 
astonishing fact was also brought out that this watch- 
fulness was necessitated by the conviction that the Jews 
were not only betraying the Empire, but that they were 
raising the cost of living by the wholesale manipulation 
of prices. But the statement that brought the entire 
Jewish question in Russia to the door of the Government 
at Petrograd was to the effect that whenever Russian 
troops arrived in a village their first task was to “clean 
out” the Jewish population. 
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A CLOSER unity of action among the powers of the 
Quadruple Entente was foreshadowed by the convening 
in Paris at the beginning of the week of the statesmen 
and war chiefs of all the nations that constitute that 
group. One of the problems discussed at that notable 
gathering was the more complete co-ordination of mili- 
tary activities against the common foe. A statement 
given out on the eve of the gathering from an official 
French source brought out strongly the conviction of 
the Allies that Germany has spent her strength, and 
that this spring will mark the beginning of the general 
offensive movement on all fronts which, the Entente 
nations hope, will result in the expulsion of the Central 
Powers and their allies from every territory which they 
have occupied since the war began. This statement 
plainly shows that the Entente has abated nothing of 
its original determination to crush Germany completely. 
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AFTER many recurring rumors of the approach of 
peace, which apparently only emphasized the fact that 
peace is not yet in sight, the determination of Germany 
to continue the struggle was demonstrated by the issue 
of a new war loan and by the unrelenting pressure of 
German armies on Verdun. In thanking Dr. Helfferich, 
the Secretary of the Imperial Treasury, for his work in 
floating the latest loan (of three billions) the Kaiser at 
the beginning of the week wrote, ‘This new proof of 
a united will to conquer, and of unshaken strength, is a 
worthy counterpart to the admirable proofs of heroism 
and patriotism which our fighters at the front are daily 
giving.’ And the Kaiser’s valuation of events seemed to 
be justified by the feeling of the German people as re- 
flected by their willing response to the Government’s 
appeal for funds to carry on the war to its bitter con- 
clusion—whatever that may be. Aca 

ws . 

Ons of the significant developments of the struggl 
its military phase is the renewed activity of the 
armies in Poland and Courland. It appeared a 
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of last week that the Russians were either making a 

demonstration in great force in an attempt to pre-occupy 
the Germans and thus hamper their operations against 
Verdun, or else that they were actually launching a vast 

offensive designed to drive the Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians out of the territory occupied by them in the 
course of the general Russian retreat last year. The 
ability of the Russian commanders to perform either 
task was contingent upon the degree of rehabilitation of 
their forces which they have succeeded in effecting since 
the advance by the Germans. As to the success of the 
Russian General Staff in this respect, some doubt ex- 
isted even in London, where the opinion was reflected 
that the Russian movement was only a feint on a large 
scale, designed to prevent the withdrawal of German 
forces to the western theatre of events. 
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In the mean while, despite a constant German ad- 
vance—by yards, so to speak—on the outlying forti- 
fications of Verdun, the impression seemed to be gaining 
ground in Paris and London that the German army is 
betraying a loss of striking power which foreshadows 
failure in a vital undertaking. It is conceded by military 
critics, without regard to their sympathies, that a Ger- 
man failure at Verdun would constitute a powerful blow 
at German military prestige, just as a German success 
could not fail to exert a widespread moral effect, apart 
from the military value of the taking of one of the great 
French strongholds—a stronghold upon which have been 
lavished all the engineering resources of the French 
military establishment. A repulse for the Germans at 
Verdun, there is reason to believe, would be the signal 
for the entrance of at least two neutral nations—Rou- 
mania and Greece—in the war on the side of the Entente. 


Brevities. 


The family doctor is needed yet, even if he sends us to 
specialists on occasion. 


There is nothing in the world easier than to give good 
advice to other people. 


There is no more certain way to waste time than to 
spend it in considering what others may think or do. 


It happens not seldom that a public man, proud of his 
position, is looked upon by the thoughtful, not “as a 
pattern to imitate, but as an example to deter.” 


“Gladness of heart is the life of man, and the joyful- 
ness of a man prolongeth his days.’’ That is a good text 
for some ministers to preach about in these days when 
thoughts of coming spring seem to conflict with all the 
headlines of the newspapers. It is not such a simple text 
either. 


The United Presbyterian has an interesting habit of 
printing a contributor’s photograph at the beginning of 
his article, and these vignettes doubtless add to its 
force or persuasiveness. It is a variation of the con- 
tributors’ ‘“Who’s Who,” to which we turn in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


An English speaker, deploring the divisions between 
religious denominations, illustrated his plea for union 
with a story of Mr. Lloyd-George. “The Church to 
which I belong,” he said, ‘is torn with a fierce dispute: 

+t say that it is baptism into the name of the 
1€1 t ner that it is baptism in the name of 
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the Father. 
most strongly about it,—I would die for it; but I forget 
which it is.” 
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I belong to one of these parties. I feel 


The war literature grows by leaps and bounds, but no 
part of it is more representative, more revealing, more 
comforting in respect to the dignity of human nature, 
than the ordinary home letters from the front, written 
for the home folks and speaking of little things as well as 
of great principles. 


In New England, people know when spring comes, and 
it is here, even if colder days return before the traditional 
“one leap from April into June.’’ They went to bed in 
winter weather; they waked, and it was spring, proved 
by the sun, the air, the birds, the smiles of strangers, the 
games of children on the few dry patches of brick side- 
walks—everything. The snowdrifts may still be piled 
high, but they are melting in dumb acquiescence. Spring 
has come. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Unitarianism and Philosophy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In looking through the inspiring addresses delivered at 
the great conference at San Francisco there seemed to me 
to be an omission of a truth our Unitarianism stands 
for, a truth which Emerson emphasized in his immortal 
Divinity School Address. While there was the recogni- 
tion of intellectual freedom and the “superiority of the 
human reason,” there was little recognition of the fact 
that while the human intellect is the most mysterious force 
with which we are acquainted, it is also the divinest and 
most inspiring, and therefore philosophy is and ever must 
be the chief handmaiden of religion. 

But what is philosophy? Science is the pursuit of the 
treasures and knowledge of the visible world, and philoso- 
phy is the pursuit of the treasures and knowledge of the 
invisible world. Religion can inspire us, illumine our 
darkness, console us in sorrow, but religion cannot ex- 
plain the world; that, if done at all, must be done by phi- 
losophy. Nothing can be more important for the world 
than to have a noble, a true idea of God, an adequate 
idea of the universe; but these ideas cannot come from 
the feelings, from the heart—they must come from the 
intellect, from philosophy. In the absence of intelligence, 


of philosophy, the loftiest enthusiasm and the struggle to 


live on an unselfish plane do not come to any success or 
human service. It is as if men should try to find the path 
with their eyes bandaged. } 
Philosophy is religion’s handmaiden if left perfectly 
free, but becomes of no use to religion the moment that 
one tries to make philosophy accommodate his creeds 
or dogmas. Philosophy when perfectly free saves the 
world from the deterioration of materialistic ideas. Phi- 
losophy produces its own laws or methods of formulation. 
Every thinker should learn these, for he should learn all 
that has been discovered before him. Thought is the 
growth of the ages, and growth means that there shall be 
change—change in the present, and change in the future. 
Unitarianism teaches men to think, calls their reason- 
ing faculty into being. The man who does not think, 
who does not reason, who does not use his divinest faculty, 
his intellect, his imagination, sinks down to the level of 
the beast. While we recognize the value of the feelings, 
we do not believe they should be exalted by the disparage- 
ment of the intellect. In lacking intellect or imagina- 
tion, humanity lacks truth, beauty, and goodness. 
: James G. TOWNSEND. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


A timeworn soul, beaten and sore with strife, 
Dazed with the noises and the blows of life, 
Sought silence in a far-off desert place,— i 
A lonely wind-blown space, 

Far from the sight of any human face, 

And where no human voice was ever heard. 

There would he dwell with the wild beast and bird, 
And seek for peace to heal his aching heart. 

Day after day he wept and prayed apart, 

And no peace came, nor balm to make him whole, 
Or still the piercing cries of his own soul. 

Louder were they than all the raucous sounds 
From which he fled. ’I'was bitterness past bounds. 


Then he arose, and, thoughtful, came again 
To walk once more among his fellow-men; 
And said within himself: ‘‘O coward soul! 

To count an unearned peace thy rightful goal! 
Go now, and learn to suffer dnd to bear, 

And let the selfish weight of thy despair 

Fall from thee. Fling thy portals open wide 
And gather to thy heart whate’er betide.”’ 


And lo, a marvel happed, like one new born, 
For glories of the sunset and the dawn 

Shone on his heart and waked it into life, 
And stilled the bitterness of futile strife. 

He met the kindly glance of human eyes, 

And read his own soul in them, mirror-wise. 
The living magic of the steadfast trees 

Sank in his tired heart and gave it ease. 

He heard the tender murmurs of the night 
Like a deep dream of beauty and delight. 

And then he knew that under all the din 

Of folly and of selfishness and sin 

There lay a well of silence in each heart, 
Unguessed, abiding in the dark, apart, 

But waiting ever for the seer who dips 

And slakes his thirst, and holds to other’s lips. 
And his own grief was lost in the great sea 

Of life. And, over all its reefs and bars, 

High on the waves he sailed, erect and free, 
And, patient, steered his course by all the stars. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


TVs 


My conscience would not let me rest until I had done 
something at the seat of war. Therefore, in the fall of 
my junior year at Harvard I asked the faculty to give 
me leave of absence to serve in the Sanitary Commission. 
My petition was rejected. I then wrote again, saying 
that I found in the college laws a rule that students who 
needed the money might have leave of absence to teach 
school during the winter. I said I needed the money, 
and should receive forty dollars a month and my expenses 
for my services. ‘This petition was granted. I then made 
application to Miss Abby May, secretary of the Woman’s 
Branch of the Sanitary Commission. She rejected me 
on the ground that I was not strong enough to endure 
the hardships, but, by another singular coincidence, 
Miss May soon after received a telegram from Mr. Knapp, 
assistant secretary of the Commission at Washington, 
asking her to send me to the front immediately. It 
seems that my friend, Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., was 
about to retire from his position as assistant acting super- 
intendent of the Sanitary Commission for the depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and he had asked Mr. Knapp to 
appoint me in his place. I immediately started for 
Washington, where I was kept for a week to study the 
methods of the Commission. 

My experiences during that week were varied and inter- 
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fiery Thanksgiving sermon. I was present at a Thanks- 
giving dinner when all the convalescents in the hospitals 
that were able to attend, ate a bounteous dinner, heard 
speeches and sang patriotic songs. ‘The day was full of 
thrilling emotions. ‘Two experiences stand out in con- 
trast with each other. In one hospital a surgeon said 
to me: “I wish you would go and talk with that poor 
boy over there. He enlisted in Michigan, joined his 
regiment here, marched into battle, and on the evening 
of the first day was a cripple for life.” I talked with the 
boy, and asked him if he was sorry he did it. He said, 
“No, if I were at home, I would do it again.’’ ‘The other 
experience illustrated what I found to be a law of life 
in the army. It brought out, in officers and men, either 
all that was best and most chivalric or all that was mean- 
est and most contemptible. In this case I went to a lodge 
where assistance was given to discharged soldiers who 
had not the papers necessary to complete the transaction 
at the War Department before they were allowed to go 
home. Just as I arrived, a hack was driven to the door, 
and I assisted in carrying into the office a soldier who 
claimed to be paralyzed in both legs. I stood by while 
the surgeon applied all the proper tests known at that 
time, which were very clumsy compared with the meth- 
ods now in use. The result was that he was declared to 
be a permanent cripple, and received his papers. The 
next day, at the general office, I saw the surgeon telling a 
story to a group of men. I joined them and found that 
he was telling about this soldier, who, he said, was driven 
away until he was out of sight, and then some one who 
knew about the case saw him alight from the carriage and 
walk away as well as anybody. I asked the surgeon why 
he didn’t report him and have him arrested. He said: 
“What can I do? If I go into court, the judge will ask 
me, ‘Did you examine this man?’ I did. ‘Did you 
give him a certificate?’ -I did. ‘Did you believe he 
was paralyzed?’ I did. ‘Well, how do you know he 
was not paralyzed and had a quick recovery?’” If that 
soldier is still living, he is no doubt drawing an ample 
pension from the United States Government with numer- 
ous others, malingerers, bounty-jumpers, and other skulk- 
ers, of whom I saw and heard of many. 

I wore in Washington a gray flannel shirt, a paper 
collar, and a pair of cavalry boots which I had picked up 
in Boston at a great bargain. Mr. Knapp gave me an 
invitation to attend an evening reception at the house of 
Solicitor-General Whiting. I declined because, as I told 
him, I had brought no clothes but such as I wore. He 
replied that that made no difference, and strongly advised 
me to go, because I should meet there many influential 
people who were all interested in the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and cared nothing about clothes. I went and spent a 
delightful evening. Louisa M. Alcott, the author of | 
“Little Women,” was at that time a nurse in a hospital, 
where, she said, she gave to her country all that she had 
to give, her hair and her teeth. 

My experiences during the winter were many, all of 
a kind to prepare a young man for the ministry. I came 
in contact with mean men, wicked men, and men of the 
highest character and conduct, noble men, to associate 
with whom was a liberal education. With the mean men 
I could do nothing, but with the profane and the reckless 
I often established a most cordial relation, finding under- 
neath the rough exterior hearts of gold. We occupied — 
three stores, which had been deserted by men who were 
in the Southern Army. In one was a large stove sur-— 
rounded by a box full of sand. I encouraged Sheridar 
scouts to make my office their headquarters during th 
evening before they went out on night duty. r 
not always return, because other scouts an 
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| arrived in Winchester not long after the battle and 
_ Sheridan’s ride. I was not present that night, but from 
_Many witnesses such graphic accounts were given me that 
-ever since I have seemed to see that awful procession of 
‘army wagons carrying the wreck of battle to the rear. 
-Everybody who was willing to work was impressed, and 
boilers of hot coffee and baskets of soft bread were passed 
along the line, for wounded soldiers are not sick, but are 
hungry. Those who were supposed to be fatally wounded 
were left in Winchester, and I found churches, hotels, 
and warehouses filled with twelve hundred wounded 
Union men and three hundred Southern prisoners. 
_ My winter was spent in ministering to these men, pro- 
viding for them stores and delicacies which the govern- 
ment did not furnish, but which were supplied by the 
Sanitary Commission and collected from homes all over 
the North. Under my control were seven agents, twelve 
horses, and six wagon-loads of supplies. If I did nothing 
else I earned my wages that winter by resisting the de- 
mands of men who had no right to call upon the Sanitary 
Commission for luxuries. I refused to work with the 
surgeon, who, I found, had carpeted his tent with sanitary 
blankets intended for the use of wounded soldiers. I 
refused to honor the requisition of a surgeon who drew 
a bottle of whiskey and then treated officers to “Sani- 
tary whiskey’’ in the presence of soldiers drawn up in 
line in a furious snowstorm. 

Nevertheless, I made the acquaintance of officers, 
surgeons, and nurses who represented the best our coun- 
try had to give for a great cause. I also came into cor- 
dial relations with the Southern prisoners, and made an 
intimate friend of Col. Taylor, who was released on 

parole by Gen. Sheridan to be steward of the Confed- 
erate prison. On Christmas morning a Confederate 
prisoner came in, under guard, carrying a raisin-box which 
contained six glasses of milk punch and a plate of cake, 
part of the treat furnished the prisoners by the rebel 
ladies in Winchester, sent to me with Christmas good 
wishes from the Confederates. In one church the pews 
had been taken out and three hundred cots were put in, 
each holding a soldier. I went with the surgeon on his 
rounds; he prescribed medicines and I prescribed deli- 
cacies such as he approved. Before I left Cambridge 
my eyes failed to such an extent that I could not work by 
artificial light. In Winchester I had a saddle-horse at 
my disposal, and rode in every direction during the day, 
inspecting camps and reporting on sanitary conditions. 
Spending much time in the open air probably made it 
easy and safe for me to do what under the compulsion of 
a sense of duty I did for dying soldiers. There was no 
_one whose business it was to write their letters, and, with 
nothing but a tallow-candle to give light, I sometimes 
wrote for them until twelve o'clock at night, forgetting 
-my eyes, which have served me ever since so well that 
‘I can still read without glasses. As a sample of this 
work, I wrote the will and last letter to his family of a 

_ Baptist minister serving in the ranks. 
_ In my office I had a German who painted head-boards 
to be placed at the head of soldiers’ graves. I had a 
German grammar, and he gave me some assistance. 
For the rest, I neglected all my studies for the winter. 
On my return I stopped in Washington, and one day 
went up to the room where a guard told me Abraham 
Lincoln was sitting alone. He said no doubt Mr. Lincoln 
iid see me. I waited, hesitated, and then from over- 

W taking the hand of the greatest man 
ir time, I went away, much to my 
In college the professors were so kind 

as 


‘wrote a sermon for the occasion. 
night. 
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that I maintained my standing’ and won a scholarship of 


one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Soon afterwards came the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
All day on that awful Saturday I wandered about the 
streets of Boston. Churches and halls were open every- 


where, and mourning crowds assembled to be addressed by 


men called out from the audience. The next day I was 
engaged to preach at Waltham. Saturday night, worn 
out with a day of excitement, I went to my room and 
I finished it at mid- 
A stage-coach ran from Cambridge to Waltham 
Sunday morning, which I knew would not reach the 
church until ten minutes after the hour for service to 
begin. As I got off the coach, I saw the sexton waiting 
for me. He said, ‘The chorister wants the hymns.” 
I said: ‘‘Tell him to sing the first hymn in the book. 
While they are doing that, I will select the others.’ The 
hymn began, ‘““Come, Thou Almighty King.’ It was 
appropriate enough, but did not furnish the key-note 
to the service which was to follow. When I arose to 
read, I saw a church filled. with people, and such a look 
of longing and intense expectation as I never saw before 
or since on the face of an audience. I knew they were 
saying to themselves, ‘‘Who is this young fellow, and 
what will he give us for our needs. to-day?’’ I began to 
read David’s lament for Saul and Jonathan, ‘The 
beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places.’’ Instantly, 
all over the house, I could see and feel the audience relax 
and sink back in their seats, saying to themselves, ‘‘ Well, 
at least we are going to have something about it.’’ I 
learned then a lesson concerning the office of the preacher 
which I had not gained from my studies up to that time. 

There were then services in all our churches in the 
afternoon. At the close of the morning service I said: 
“We are to meet again to-day, and I cannot bring myself 
to preach an old sermon. Let us hold a conference meet- 
ing.’’. In my audience I found two former ministers of 
the parish, James C. Parsons and W. P. Bond. I quickly 
pressed them into duty, and we three conducted an 
extemporaneous service. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


In Reply to an Advertisement for a Country Minister. 


My dear Mr. Parishioner:—Your advertisement for a 
minister has given me a grand opportunity for introspec- 
tion. Your requirements are so modest that I apply 
for the job. 

I consider your requirements in your own order. I 
need not say that I am an able, thoughtful preacher. 
For corroboration, I may quote a professor in a large 
university, who once said of me that the Chrysostom 
of the Golden Gate had nothing on me, or a Senator of 
the United States, who always came to hear me preach 
when at home, once a year, though only once did he go to 


church in Washington. 


As to age, why, bless you, I am young. I refuse to 
grow old. I may be too young. I still enjoy playing 
tag with the children, and the smallest in my Sunday- 
school is in no fear when I play bear with her. I have 
been known to enter the pulpit with a ‘Fanny voice” 
after an enthusiastic baseball service the day before. 

When I read that you require a man with children, my 
heart cried out in joy, ‘At last!” It is a pity that we 
did not meet ten years ago. My former parish was more 
plentifully supplied with dogs and canaries than children, 
and the people refused to have a minister more prosper- 
ous than themselves. So when some of them learned 
that a prince might be laid in my cradle they objected. 
The prince turned out to be a princess, and when once 


her fingers had closed about mine, I knew that the parish 
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might travel to Phcenix, parrots, canaries, cats, and 
dogs, but I would live in a one-room palace. I can show 
only one, but she is a minister’s daughter. Need I say 
more, or is that one of the traditions lacking in your 
church? 

On the rest of the examination I get a perfect mark. 
My beloved wife attends strictly to her own knitting. 
She can do her own baking, washing, ironing, and a thou- 
sand and one other things. She is a graduate of the school 
of common sense—long on bread, but weak on cakes; 
turns a French seam well, but does little embroidery. 
At the same time she does not lisp when she “thups 
thoup.” She is neither snob nor toady.. She talks only 
when she has something to say, and then she surely says 
it. 

Next! You want neither an agricultural expert nor a 
‘smatterer! Fine! For consummate ignorance of things 
agricultural you cannot find my equal. I do not know 
a bridle from a crouper. Rye in the field is as great a 
stranger to me as rye in a bottle. ‘To me, buckwheat is 
only a pleasant morning accompaniment to the mystery 
of sausage. Ido not knowa Poland China hen from a 
Holstein pig, or a Plymouth Rock cow from a New 
England sheep. What less can you ask? I am sure 
that on the ground of rural ignorance I can stand your 
closest scrutiny. 

But, wonderful! O paragon of parishes! Not to be 
asked to serve on the School Board! It is a blessed priv- 
ilege to be permitted to lag behind the times in educa- 
tional theory. Then, you want a good mixer. Friend, 
I can mix almost anything from metaphors to mayon- 
naise, ideas to squabbles. I must confess, though, that 
somehow I have never been able to mix oil and water, 
so I have long since ceased to tolerate any attempt to 
mix ribaldry with sacred things. I can both give and 
take a joke, and delight in stories; but I decline to mix 
humor and vice, lilies and stones. I am glad to meet 
men as a man, but I will not meet them as less. 

Finally, I am most earnestly religious. Believing in 
social justice, I do not cant about social service. Above 
all, I believe in the need of the church in the present age. 
If you think that I am the pastoral affinity of your parish, 
apply to the president of the American Unitarian Asso- 

- ciation for a man who will go where he is sent. 

After this photograph of myself had been developed in 
the dark room, I came to the light to observe the picture 
of the second person. I have not spoken so much about 
myself since I cajoled my wife into sharing my suit-case. 
It is a relief to say “you.” 

After I had considered your portrait I was in doubt 
about applying for the job. Without a doubt, I am one 
of the supplies whose ears burned. But you make a 
mistake about my arriving Saturday night. When you 
asked me to preach for you, there was no suggestion, 
much less invitation, that I should find entertainment. 
That is why I tried to sleep in a “hotel” near the station. 
Sunday morning I drove out to the church hoping to 
find the janitor, who might instruct me about the order 
of service. He did. He told me the service began at 
ten-thirty, but that it was usually eleven before the con- 
gregation arrived. I found he was right. 

My friend, you say your candidates could not preach. 
I did not hear them, but you are quite right about that 
staid, undemonstrative congregation of yours. Preach 
to your congregation! Hit the mark! One would need 
a big gun loaded with shrapnel to hit anything, and after 
the explosion all would pass through the door with a 
placid “Good-morning” warm as a cake of ice! 

You are wrong, again, about my leaving right after 
dinner. I hurried back to the railroad without dinner. 
I cannot, therefore, judge your scale of living, whether 
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you use plate or sterling, oilcloth or fine linen. I must 
accept your own statement. 

Beloved, you think your candidates looked only to 
the main chance in their questioning. With the rocky 
soil and inhospitable climate they were familiar. ‘They 
wished to know what you would furnish for the work. 
Still, granting that you may be right, why call the kettle 
black? You set your standard high and your price low. 
Why try to get thoroughbreds at scrub prices? The 
handicaps of some of your candidates were terrible, it is 
true. However, the no-family man might adopt a fam- 
ily if you could convince him that he could afford to keep 
it in your colonial manse. ‘The silly fellow with the 
invalid wife might leave her, at your suggestion. It is 
nothing that the demands of just such a parish as yours 
were responsible for her condition. For Heaven’s sake, 
never give a job to a man who is fool enough to have a 
sickly wife. Let her take refuge in one of those lots 
your town provides. 

What do you offer? An elegant history, bound in 
full morocco, hand-tooled, with silver clasps,—a genuine 
antique. But, love you, man! History comes cheap. I 
sold a dandy, last week, for thirty-nine cents, to buy a 
“small steak and” at the Astor Lunch. Your offer is all 
in the past tense. Preachers have to eat something more 
than tradition. 

You offer compensation to keep body and soul together 
on your own scale of living. That is most magnanimous, 
especially as you say that your young people all sport 
automobiles. What make do you furnish your parson? 

It is interesting to learn that your town supplies free 
lots in the village cemetery to its inhabitants. I imagine 
that your departed saints must have a vital enjoyment 
of their post mortem monuments. I rejoice with you 
that all your pastors’ children have been well-educated, 
and that luxuries have been thrust into the parsonage. 
But, once again, this is all history. You do not, you 
dare not, pledge the future. 

Talk about the candidates looking after the “main 
chance,”” while you describe the countryman’s way of 
making a bargain! Hoot, mon! I have bought apples 
from a countryman, and I have never been able to make 
him appreciate the value of those mysterious perquisites, 
social advantages, mystic compensations, that dealing, 
with me involved. Instead of driving a countryman’s 
bargain and showering luxuries, as charity, upon your 
minister, why not convert the luxuries into cash and 
offer them to your candidates as part of the contract? 
Let him have his due as his due, not as patronage. It 
is conceivable that he may resent that attitude as much 
as you. Your minister does not want taffy any more 
than you want froth, but he does need the expression of 
a little human interest in him, his thought, and his work 
other than a mere increase in salary or a request to re- 
sign. I have never read that Saint Paul settled down in 


school, nor urged them to go to church with you, nor- 
looked after their religious interests in any way. You 


ambition that he may 
sacrifice himself to live and die with you, while you sacri- — 
fice nothing, demand everything, and offer an existence. — 

Revise your offer and you will find your minister, one 
young, eternally young in spirit, a family man, abl 
preach. You will have to offer him a church that a 
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the truth that the church job is a church job, and 
lone the minister’s. Offer a congregation, however 


; small, if only it has the fire of enthusiasm and devotion 
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burning in it,—offer a congregation willing to sacrifice 
time, leisure, money, thought, and, above all, heart, one 
that will say, this is our job, not yours, and you will find 
aman. Offer a congregation that will say “Yes” to 
the minister’s request for assistance in a specific task as 
easily as heretofore it has said ‘‘No,” and volunteer to 
teach a Sunday-school class, drill Boy Scouts in hiking, 
assist in directing the interests and amusements of your 
young; then men will be thick about you as rocks in 
your north pasture. I ask neither money nor luxury; 


I ask only ready co-operation. 


« Yes, we have sized you up, and passed you by, not 
because of your poverty of pocket, lack of bathroom, 
smallness of congregation, school, or stipend, but because 
of your poverty of spirit. Seek the divine fire, warm up, 
limber up, loosen up, prepare to take up the work, and, 
bargain or no bargain, contract or no contract, you will 
find one who may not entertain you, but will serve you 
in ways too tender and sacred to be put into public print. 

O. N. OUSKIAS. 


Nature’s Humble Children. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It was still more than a month from the end of the 
calendar winter when one day I saw a lad with some 
twigs in his hand, studded with gray pussy-willows. I 
looked at them with an emotion I would not have felt 
in seeing some gorgeous tropical bloom. ‘The first song- 
bird and the first catkins had come, with only a step- 
dame’s welcome, through a door nearly blocked with 
snow. Dame Nature’s clock is very fast, I said as I 
looked at those catkins. It will be set back a weary way 
before we arrive at the first blades of grass and the hum- 
blest of the weeds. 

I notice that recently an attempt has been made to 
define a weed with some degree of precision. For a long 
time it has been called “‘a plant out of place,’’ because 
it has the habit of intruding where it is not wanted. It 
lacks modesty. It walks into select places without being 
invited, and yet in a general way it is strictly in place 
though an intruder. It feels that the world owes it a liv- 
ing, and often an intruding plant may not be a weed at 
all, but some strayed product of a higher order. Nor is 
it, strictly speaking, as it has been called, a plant of “bad 
reputation,” for many weeds have the happiest for- 
tunes in the minds of those who love them. 

How shall we class the wild flowers that neither delve 
nor spin but have a special glory in our thoughts? The 
Master chose a wild flower to illustrate the exquisite 
meaning of his great sermon. How it would degrade the 
wood-violet and anemone, the bloodroot and wake-robin, 
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Probably all the grains that feed the world might 
justly have been called weeds in the early ages of the 
world, when man was solely a meat-consuming animal, 
and by some happy chance their nutritive qualities were 
discovered. Wild oats still grow in our fields in selected 
places, the wild rice doubtless in Southern swamps. The 
tomato-plant in our gardens was once grown only for 
ornament. It is within the memory of young people 
that the grape-fruit was held to be a worthless over- 
grown lemon. It is not to be supposed that all the valu- 
able discoveries concerning so-called weeds have been 
made. ‘The old herbalist found many precious qualities 
among the humble plants of the fields, and, though many 
have been discredited or neglected, we know that things 
we now call weeds formed the first pharmacopoeia for the 
healing of disease. ; 

Some years ago, while on a foreign journey, I found 
myself wandering about the old papal city of Avignon. 
I entered the picturesque park overlooking the gloomy 
palace of the Popes on one side, the Cathedral on the 
other, with a noble view beyond embracing the Rhone 
with its vine-clad banks, the mountains of the Cévennes, 
with the wide valley stretching between. As I stood 
there delighted with the scene that embraced the sur- 
rounding country and the whole of the quaint old town 
with its dark crowded houses and narrow twisted streets, 
my attention was attracted to a statue of peculiar 
type, evidently Oriental. It was a man of middle age, 
dressed in Eastern fashion, who stood holding in his 
hand a little plant. At the base of the statue the same 
plant appeared to be growing. As I stood looking in- 
tently at the statue, wondering what it might signify, a 
gentleman approached me and. pointed to the inscription 
on the base, which stated that the person to whom the 
statue was erected had conferred great benefits on 
France. 

He then proceeded to tell me the interesting history. 
One day, near the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
man, a stranger, arrived in Avignon from the far East. 
He brought with him an insignificant-looking little plant, 
which he offered as a free gift to the town. It proved to 
be madder, a plant producing an especial red’ or crimson 
of great strength and durability. That little plant for 
long years formed the staple commodity of the district, 
and added largely to its prosperity up to the time when 
the new aniline dyes to some extent displaced it in value. 
The story of the mysterious stranger who came out of 
the far East bearing a little plant as a gift to a whole 
people impressed me deeply, it seemed so significant of 
the value of many of the neglected or unknown treasures 
of the world. 

There seems a certain analogy between the undeveloped 
plant we call a weed and its congener the undeveloped 
human product we sometimes call worthless. The field 
where this human plant grew was doubtless overcrowded; 
the soil was poor and stony; it was overshadowed by 
larger, stronger, and more pushing neighbors, who ob- 
structed air and light; the natural endowment was 
small; there was feeble energy, and a bad inheritance 
of weakness and nervelessness. The human plant had 
to contend with the example and the contaminating in- 
fluence of a low class of neighbors, or with parasitic 
poisonous creepers that twined about it, nearly crushing 
out its life; or perhaps it was itself a parasite, living 
precariously on others, without personal initiative or 
hope, thus dragging down and hindering the growth that 
supported it. 

Then we pass from the field grown up to weeds to the 
field of the world,—to the large number society in some 
manner is forced to. carry on its back. We all know 
who they are as they pass the house or come to the 
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door. The odor of bad whiskey hangs about some, 
some are decently dressed, others wander in rags, with 
broken shoes and tattered clothes. They have a singular 
family likeness. All have fallen or were never able to 
rise. ‘They have missed the help they need to get upon 
their moral and industrial feet. They are all hungry. 
Appetite has never failed where other things fail. Some- 
times they ask for work, but as a rule work is alien and 
inimical to them. As a rule they are patient. They 
do not curse fate or deny God. We are afraid to let 
them into our houses. We give them a meal, or a dime, 
and invite them to proceed on that long journey that 
generally has no end but the grave. It were wrong 
to call them human weeds. Even though vicious or 
congenitally weak, they have the power of recovery 
under the right touch. They are not like the weeds of 
the fallow land, good only that their mortal remains 
may go back to enrich the dust that made them. There 
is great hope in our day that they may eventually be 
worked up through aroused purpose and energy into the 
industrial scheme, and cease to be parasites. 

The attraction of the road for these people, even in 

_ winter, when the cold pierces their thin garments and 
the snow cumbers their steps, is a mystery. But have 
we not all felt it ourselves—the desire to set out for the 
unknown on a travelled road? Have we not all felt the 
pulse of romance beating in us at the thought of what we 
may find over the hill, across the brook, through the 
woodland we have long seen dim on the mountain-side, 
but never have explored? 

In nature’s humble children the impulse is only stronger 
than it is in the overcivilized. Beyond the beyond, some- 
thing good, something fortunate, something almost 
miraculous, may be found. So I often look on these 
trampers of the road who sleep in barns and sheds, and 
eat under the wall or hedge what they can beg, as half- 
way poets. I seem to see dreams and visions in their 
eyes, and my heart goes out to them in kindness. I 
think, how easy it is to slip down, how difficult to pull up 
and plant the feet on solid ground! God bless those 
whose mission it is to help in this noble way those who 
have slipped and fallen on the icy paths of life— 
the humble children of God and nature. Only these 
helpers know the value that inheres in the seemingly 
least hopeful of them and the narrow, purblind view 
of such as judge the man from rags and vagrancy, and 
never pierce to the inner nature of the poorest and seem- 
ingly meanest of God’s creatures. : 

SummiT, N.J. : 


Pauperism in England. 


The effect of the war upon the statistics of pauperism 
has been very remarkable. After the first few weeks 
of financial uncertainty there has been a steady decline. 
No doubt the shortage of labor, owing to enlistment, and 
the abundance of money in many working-class homes, 
have been the chief factors in this reduction. Instead 
of the severe suffering, which was anticipated, our work- 
houses tell a story of prosperity which has no parallel 
since official figures have been compiled. 

We cannot, however, look upon this pleasant picture 
with complete satisfaction. The circumstances are en- 
tirely abnormal. ‘The ease with which money is earned 
at the present time is probably unfitting many people 
for the shrinkage of income and the thrifty living which 
they will have to face later on. ‘The soldiers are enduring 
the hard discipline of war in the trenches. ‘The workers 
at home will have to learn its meaning in the lean years, 
when everybody must go back to his ordinary labor, and 


the Government, staggering under the burden of colossal 
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loans, will no longer 
hand. 

The most striking feature in this shrinkage of pauper- 
ism is the practical disappearance of vagrants in London. 
This homeless class is recruited continually from people 
who drift in from other places to try their luck or to 
pick up a living in the streets. Suddenly this strange 
population, whith had grown markedly less in recent 
years, has vanished. When every allowance has been 
made for those who have been absorbed by the demands 
of the army and the labor market, there must be a large 
residuum of people, without any economic value as 
workers, whose whereabouts is a mystery. The actual 
state of things, so far as it can be revealed in statistics, is 
described in the Times’ annual review, which concludes, * 
“To-day it may be said that the homeless as a class have 
disappeared, at any rate from public view.” —The London 
Inquirer. 


pour forth money with a lavish 


An English Memory. 


ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


It was the last day of our stay near the old castle of 
Ludlow, on the Welsh border, and I crossed the square 
once more from our rooms at the Castle Lodge, hoping 
to secure, if possible, another sketch of the picturesque 
ruin. We had learned to love it well in our fortnight’s 
stay, and in fact had come to the pretty town with its 
two little inns, its ancient bridge, and its pealing chimes 
from St. Lawrence’s Church on purpose to see this feudal 
castle of the Middle Ages that had come down from the 
days of the Normans, and where the Lords Presidents 
of Wales held their Courts of the Marches in later times. 
Ludlow has much to attract the antiquary and the artist 
besides the castle. The town was founded in the later 
Anglo-Saxon years, and its associations with King Ed- 
ward the Confessor and the Palmers’ Guild, its rich 
medieval glass, the ancient Feathers Hotel, one of the 
most elaborate timber-and-plaster buildings in England, 
with wonderful panellings and ceilings, gave us a variety 
to study and enjoy. What happy memories I have, too, 
of its surrounding hills, and of my Sunday walk on the 
steep slopes of Whitcliffe! To a stranger from the New 
World there is a richness and color in England, relieved 
against the dim tapestry of forgotten centuries, that makes 
it indeed an enchanted land. Over everything pealed the 
chimes of St. Lawrence, filling the air with joyous voices. 

But the great centre of interest was the castle, where 
history and romance came near to us in the names of the 
early kings, Henry I. and Stephen, and their followers, the 
reputed builders of the fortress, Roger de Lacy and Joce 

de Dinan. King Stephen’s attempt to gain possession of 

the castle met with an obstinate and successful resistance, 

and, in the tumultuous times which followed, it was often 

the scene of warfare, and the object of strife among the 
rival factions. Following the local history we are led 
down the years through the Fitz-Warine chronicles and | 
disturbances of Welshmen and Borderers, through Morti- 
mers and Plantagenets, to the Wars of the Roses. Richard ; 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, selected Ludlow as his chief 
place of residence, and in 1461 his son, the Earl of March, 
became King Edward IV. of England. Here in Ludlow 
tradition says that John Milton wrote the ‘Masque of 
Comus”’ while on a visit to his friend the Earl of Bridge- _ 
water at the castle, and the play was given at that time — 
in the great Banquet Hall. >. 

I had already taken several sketches from the outer — 
courtyard, a quiet enclosure where sheep grazed and 
daisies dotted the grass, and where the stat 
the old Norman keep with the ruins of lighte 
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bu ! dings arose before me beyond the ancient moat. This 

__was now filled with grass and bushes. A path crossed it 

to the main entrance over an arched bridge above which 

a multitude of white roses fitly guarded the portal of the 
Yorkist castle. 

Over the entrance the arms of England and France were 
still visible, and beneath them those of Queen Elizabeth 
and her able minister, Sir Henry Sidney. Entering here 
we have access to the massive keep, or donjon, and can 
explore the ancient kitchen with its well and ovens. 
Passing on we can wonder at the curious circular chapel 
with beautiful Norman arches nearly in the middle of the 
area, or study the Elizabethan ruins of the Lords Presi- 
dents’ time. By crumbling steps we reach what remains 
of the Banquet Hall, or we can look aloft, through towers 
where floors have long since disappeared, to the blue sky 
above, and see ancient fireplaces still standing high on the 
bare walls. Worn staircases in the turrets wind up to 
vacant doors, and on piles of masonry grow delicate wild 
flowers, with long trailing vines. Now and then a bird 
flits through the ruins. 

On this last day I did not even enter the outer court- 
yard, but strolled along the path encircling the walls, with 
my sepia pastels in my hand, hoping to find some bit of 
stone-work, some study in light and shade, either jutting 
window or broken arch, that might reward my search. 
As nothing of the sort appeared I threw myself on the 
grass beneath the walls,—it might have been just where 
the boy Fulke Fitz-Warine charged down the hill to the 
rescue of his foster-father, Joce de Dinan, the lord of the 
castle, armed with the old Danish battle-axe. Every- 
thing was quiet now on that summer afternoon; only 
some boys and girls were playing under the low trees and 
pulling the rosebuds at the base of the walls,. while I set 
to work on a sketch of a tower rising beyond me at a turn 
of the path. 

Of course in a moment I was surrounded by the curious 
children, but I begged them to gather some roses for me 
also, and in this way secured a brief interval of quiet to 
make a beginning. Then they came running back every 
minute or two with their bright offerings, generally plucked 
with little or no stem, but making a pretty garden of 
color as I dropped them beside me on the grass, for these 
were red roses now, on this side the castle. Then my 
visitors settled down comfortably to watch my work, and 
an older girl took a fat baby out of a perambulator and 
set it rolling over on the green while she joined the silent 
watchers. They were delightfully quiet children, and 
looked exactly like those in Birket Foster’s wood-cuts, 
with soft round faces and shapeless clothes, like rag dolls, 
Nothing disturbed my peaceful work until I felt my arm 
touched, and looking around saw a little boy, perhaps a 
trifle paler than the rosy-cheeked ones around him, who 
held out to me a child’s paint-box and said very simply, 
“T’ve brought you some.colors.” 

It was very sweet of him, and I was sorry that I had to 
tell him I could not use them then. But I thanked him 


‘in my memory, hoping that I might 
it high on the rolls of fame. As this 
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was in 1908 he must be still too young for a soldier, and I 
like to think that he is going on with his sketching, and as 
he climbs the steep and glorious road of Art perhaps giv- 
ing pleasure with his drawings to hearts made sad and 
anxious by the war. I did not find him next morning, 
although I looked for him when, before driving to the 
station, I went to say good-by to my favorite haunts at 
the castle. ‘The flowers and vines growing on the ruins 
were as fair as ever when I looked my last at the worn 
stairs in the turret of the Prince’s Tower, and the wide 
view of the beautiful valley seen from its narrow windows. 
My few pastels and water-colors taken that summer in 
England are very dear souvenirs to me now, for they 
breathe the beauty and the peace which were around me 
then, and in the present time of conflict and desolation 
they serve to lift my thoughts to the abiding harmonies. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray tells us that “Euripides had 
prayed some twenty years before his death, ‘May I not 
live if the Muses leave me!’ And that prayer was heard. 
The world had turned dark, sordid, angry, under his eyes, 
but Poetry remained to the end, radiant and stainless.” 

Our world has changed too, and we also must cling to 
whatever testifies to the eternal order and beauty, in- 
spiring us with the spirit of power and of love and of a 
sound mind, and confirming our belief-in the coming of 
a better day. With this celestial hope in our souls we can 
echo the words of Euripides :— 

“What else is wisdom? What of man’s endeavor 
Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great! 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 


To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 
And shall not loveliness be loved forever?”’ 


Anecdote of Dr. Hale. 


BY Ls F.C. 


We have had a number of anecdotes of Dr. Hale that 
illustrate his kind heart and broad sympathies. It may 
be worth while to tell one that shows his quickness of 
mind and the readiness with which he dealt with a diffi- 
cult situation. Rather more than twenty ‘years ago I 
was making a visit at Meadville. There was a week of 
anniversaries going on at that time. The Middle States 
Conference was one, the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Unitarian church was another, and they were 
both arranged to take place the same week with the 
graduating exercises of the Theological School. 

It was thought by having these three sets of anniver- 
saries the same week, a large number of persons would 
be attracted to them. 

So far the plan was successful. The meetings began 
with a sermon Sunday evening, and every day there were 
meetings morning, afternoon, and evening besides devo- 
tional exercises early in the morning which were very 
pleasant and which I for one would not have missed on 
any account. 

What perhaps had not been foreseen was that, with 
meetings all day long and in the evening too, some of us 
became very tired by the middle of the week, but it seemed 
a pity to lose any part of the exercises, for all were so 
interesting. 

The graduating exercises of the Theological School 
were held in the church on Thursday afternoon. There 
were seven members in the graduating class and they 
each read a paper. I knew this was to be arranged thus, 
and it was with the sensation that I might as well be 
hanged for a sheep as for a lamb that I sat down to 
listen to these seven orations. 

Dr. Hale was there. He had come on purpose to make 
the address to the graduating class. I remember think- 
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ing, What will he do now, for he is far too bright not to 
understand the situation and see how tired we all are. 

When the seventh paper had been concluded I doubt 
if most of us would have taken pleasure in listening to the 
Apostle Paul. What Dr. Hale said was this: “ You have 
given each other such excellent advice in these remarkable 
papers that I will add only one word: Make yourselves of 
no account.” 

Now the interesting thing was that, although this one 
word was all that Dr. Hale contributed, it was the very one 
that was needed. All the papers were good. They were 
philosophical, philanthropical, and all sorts of fine things, 
but they were all full of self. It was ‘What the Uni- 
tarian church has been to me,” “‘What I expect to do,”’ 
“What I have received,” “What I expect to receive.” 
‘They made me think of the beginning of an article in an 
old magazine, which said, “This is the age of individ- 

_uality, the triumphant reign of the first person singular.” 

Dr. Hale’s address was more a text than a discourse, a 
text from which much might be learned and developed. 
I noticed that the same spirit of individualism seemed to 
pervade the other meetings also. There was much friend- 
liness and good-will, but it was more like a club than a 
band of workers. Many of the younger men had come 
in from other churches and they appeared to be rejoicing 
in the freedom they had gained. This idea seemed to fill 
their minds and thoughts. There is no harm in this 
for a short time, but the phase ought not to continue 
long. I remember hearing a minister, one of our best 
converts from another denomination, say that when he 
first joined us he spent a great deal of time and strength 
in kicking his former chains. At the time when I knew 
him best he had left that stage far behind him. No 
doubt this has been the case with the young men whom 
I heard at these meetings at Meadville and whose names 
I have entirely forgotten, but I sometimes wish that 
those who come to us from other denominations could be 
made to understand that while it is excusable that those 
who have been cramped and shackled by a narrow ortho- 
doxy should have a period of rejoicing in the mere break- 
ing of their fetters, they should leave this stage behind 
them as soon as possible, and that the feeling of self-asser- 
tion, criticism, and pugnacity should be succeeded by the 
spirit of humility, reverence, and unselfish devotion 
to work for others that alone makes a good pastor of a 
church of any denomination. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no day too poor to bring us an opportunity, 
and we are never so rich that we can afford to spurn 
what the day brings. Opportunities for character al- 
ways bloom along the pathway of our duty, and make 
it fragrant even when it is thorny.— Samuel J. Barrows. 


& 


It is as true that penitence, purity, humility, good- 
ness, self-sacrifice, in the heart is the divinest joy and 
glory, as if all the treasures and splendors of the universe 
drew near and gathered around to pay it homage. The 
faith of the heart is a stronger assurance than all the 
visions of the outward sense.—Orville Dewey. 
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The gospel is no gospel if it does not turn the hearts of 
men toward each other as well as toward God. It is no 
gospel if it does not unite all believers in wise, well-con- 
sidered, and earnest movements for the cleansing of the 
world and the better ordering of all human life. Right- 
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eousness is rightness. To hunger and thirst for eae 
eousness, therefore, is all one with the prayer that God’s 
kingdom may come, and that his will may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.—Charles G. Ames. 
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The choir invisible! Who are the members of it if 
not all those who in any quiet, simple way are doing 
the day’s work, whatever it may be, as well as they know 
how; who are trying.to make life pleasanter and happier 
for those to whom their lives are naturally bound; who 
where they see a wrong or lie are quick to strike it down; 
who where they see a right thing to be done or a true 
word to be spoken say, ‘“‘Here am I: send me’’?—John 
Chadwick. 


Courage and Conquest. 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


Courage is rooted in faith. Only the faith that a 
reality of value is at stake drives the man to the great 
encounter. Only the faith that in the end, even after 
passing defeat, that worth, that good shall triumph, 
maintains his dauntlessness. ‘The religion of Jesus is a 
great faith. It is the faith that goodness is the ultimate 
meaning of all reality. It is the faith that the great pur- 
pose of existence is not spelled by any word betokening 
physical might or coercive constraint, but by a word be- 
tokening the spiritual power of loving-kindness and self- 
sacrifice. Itis the faith of Isaiah who enthroned that spir- 
itual power over Israel: “In all their affliction he was 
afflicted, and the Angel of his presence saved them: in his 
love and in his pity he redeemed them; and he bare 
them, and carried them all the days of old.” It is the 
faith that the great permanency and constancy and abid- 
ing repose in which our world of pain and restless change 
finds its ground of peace is the “love that never faileth,” 
the self-communicating, nay, the self-sacrificing good- 
ness of the Everlasting Father. It is the wild, the thrilling 
faith that there is an infinitude of divine goodness which 
our human ingratitude cannot repel, our degradation can 
never discourage, that hovers over our shame and unworth 
with a supplicating and entreating loving-kindness, sor- 
rowing like a tender parent for our blundering and blind- 
ness, and yearning for our wakening into repentant right- 
ness. Wherever that divine perfection of infinite and 
unexhausted love enters into a human life and actuates 
it with a strength sovereign over all inducement of mere 
sense, over all dearth of merely material good, over all 
greed and pride and resentment, wherever it flames with 
the passion of helpfulness sweet and wise and pours the 
healing of its pity on those who sit in lonely shame or 
grief, there, there is the man who has overcome the world 
and can make the human heart enter into the sense of the 
presence of God himself. 

‘The woe of our day is that Jesus has been ae | afresh 
and that once again his disciples have fled. The world 
with its lust of power and in its unfaith in love mocks 
the Nazarene and them who seek to incarnate akingdom | 
not of this world. But the prophetic spirit is not dead. 
That which once laid its solemn imperative of duty and © 
its spell of sweet attraction on the soul, that ideal which 
evoked in man all that is gently strong and gently noble 
and ardently hopeful and tenderly unifying in human life, 
that mingled mandate and desire still breathes its proph- 
ecy out of the depth of being and assures us that it shall 
surely come to pass. This word fails not. They all 
sook him and fled. But you and I know by huma 
horror of the abomination of pee lic 
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the holy place that another spiritual advent is at hand, 
and that beyond the tribulation waits a new age of loyalty 
to him who in the might of love vanquished the world 
and its cruelty. To you and to me is intrusted the con- 
summation of his personal triumph—the transformation of 
the world’s order into the likeness of the realm whose 
principle is love. ‘To you and to me falls a task of vast 
and inspiring challenge, a work heroic, magnificent. It 
- requires all our wisdom, all our power of self-discipline, all 
the resources of our moral being, all our faith, all our self- 
sacrifice. Who would be recreant? Who would refuse 
the great enterprise? Who would be faint-hearted? And 
this work begins for us not in camps afar, but in our own 
souls. The world that we must overcome is present in our 
own hot insistent desires. It is in these hearts of ours 
within us that we must enact the Kingdom of our God. 
You and I by high resolve, by renewed dedication, by an 
undaunted patience, by a great surrender to pure affection 
and by a constant thoughtfulness to know how love may 
solve its problems, you and I thus will build a little shrine 
wherein our God of love will dwell with us and hallow all 
the ground of our work and duty.—from the Meadville 
Quarterly Bulletin. 


The Godlikeness of Service. 


CHARLES F. POTTER. 


To speak of the Godlikeness of service is to unite two 
opposing schools of philosophy, for Godlikeness is an 
ideal, and service has a distinctly utilitarian flavor. It 
is in the high realm of religion that idealistic philosophy 
and utilitarianism meet. ‘The essence of religion is love 
toward God manifesting itself in love toward men, which 
is in itself a recognition of our thesis, that service is God- 
like. 

When it comes to defining terms, Godlikeness is self- 
explanatory, but service is somewhat ambiguous. We 
must recognize the difference between service and ser- 
vility. Service is love at work: servility is fear at work. 
The virtue is service: the vice, servility or the slave 
spirit. ‘The extra ingredient which transforms the vice 
into the virtue is love. A simple definition of true ser- 
vice, then, let me repeat, is “love at work.” ‘Therefore, 
if service is Godlike, God himself must be love at work. 
The world is awaking to the fact that in a very wonderful 
and awe-inspiring way, God is the Greatest Servant of all. 

The One Hundred and Fourth Psalm may be some- 
what too anthropomorphic for our modern taste, but it 
is radiant with this great truth. It is a grand vision, 
that, of the Great Worker who maketh the winds his 
agents and flames of fire his tools, who sweeps the cities 
clean with his wind and washes the earth with his rain, 
who purifies the atmosphere with electrical storms, who 
causeth the grass to grow for cattle, and herbage for the 
use of man. It is not so great a leap, after all, to Berg- 
son’s creative evolution with its vital impetus. The 
poet tells us of the common bush afire with God: the 
theologian writes of Immanence: the dramatist pictures 
the Servant in the House. They all, psalmist, philosopher, 
poet, theologian, and-dramatist, are demanding our at- 

tention to the same fact. 

* The Bible begins with God at work, and ends with 
him wiping away the tears of sorrow. The most popular 
Scriptures are those which speak of him as a shepherd 
(Psalm xxiii) and as a preparer of dwelling-places (John 

pa To sum up the message of the gospel as simply, 


love, is to point out that God serves, for the best 
that we know about comes to expression in service. 
ot on! ture and the Bible join in revealing God 


Jorker, but humanity itself points to the 
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_ only of what God is, but of what man may become. 
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Godlikeness of service. President Hyde has reminded 
us that the social structure itself is the embodiment of 


God’s unfolding will; which statement is perhaps our 


best modern equivalent for the truth in that misleading 
phrase, “Vox populi, vox Dei.” ‘This is the day of de- 
mocracy, if democrats are brave enough to claim their 
victory. As a nation we have repudiated monarchy and 
have stepped forward. If, then, we have left feudalism 
and monarchy behind as outworn forms, and no longer 
bow to lords, as did courtiers of the Middle Ages (and of 
1611), let us ask ourselves if it isn’t a rather questionable 
compliment to call God the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. And the corollary is just as true, that it is no 
insult to God to call him the greatest Helper of all. 
Progressive humanity to-day believes in the dignity of 
labor and the Godlikeness of service. If God is to mean 
anything to modern men, there must be some revision 
of the nomenclature of theology. 

Whether they deify Christ or not, all Christians accept 
him as revealing the spirit of God; and if Jesus Christ 
reveals God, then certainly service is Godlike, for he was 
the greatest among men because he was the servant of 
all. All his earlier life of thirty years found him increas- 
ing in ability as a workman, and the three intense years 
of public ministry revealed pure service as his evident 
aim. He avoided the crown at Galilee; and when John 
Baptist asked him to prove his divinity, he pointed to 
the helpful ministries that occupied all his time. 

The thunderbolt of Jupiter and the gavel of Jehovah 
hold no terror for the man of to-day, for the gods are 
dead. But the twentieth-century man feels a call to 
service divine when he thinks of a certain towel-girded 
carpenter. 

Now, in one sense at least, Jesus was a revelation not 
Out 
of this comes our call to service. We aim to be godly 
men and women, and I know of no higher ideal among 
the sons of men. Since service is Godlike, our path to 
service lies plain before us. Our daily work is to help 
God finish creating the world, by reducing the injustice 
therein. There is nothing nobler than love at work. 
We wish to be Godlike, and we shall best reach that ideal 
by being servants; not the Martha kind, that loses the 
vision beautiful because of slavery to detail, but rather 
the daring, alert, and loving fellow-workers and assistants 
of God. 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA._ 


The Enduring Ideal. 


JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


It is the unreal, the ideal, which has the longest life. 
Only an ideal seems to be enduring, or only some real 
attempt to give this ideal form or color or sound, as in 
any work of the imagination; for example, the poem, 
picture, sculpture, drama, sonata. There the ideal has 
a longer life often than a tree or a ledge of stone. 

Nature creates the ideal or the beautiful and imme- 
diately commences to obliterate it, as in the case of the 
rose, but the artist puts his ideal into the statue, poem, 
story, picture, drama, and the beauty, the ideal, becomes 
immortal. If something beautiful is incarnated in the 
work, men will always preserve it. The works of the 
intellect, and the imagination are the most enduring of 
human creations. The rich tints and dyes of the sunset 
are as ephemeral as the clouds on which they are painted, 
but the colors on the canvas of the artist may remain and 
give delight for a thousand years. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


As a Little Child. 


HARRIET LAKE-BURCH. 
I had 

A little boat on a little sea 

When I was a little child, 
And the little boat and the little sea 

Had a storm that was fierce and wild; 
And my little boat tossed on the sea 

In the storm so fierce and wild. 


I have 
A larger boat on a larger sea 
Now I am a grown-up child, 
And my larger boat and my larger sea 
Have storms that are fierce and wild; 
And my larger boat rocks on the sea 
As though I were still a child. 


There came 
A little calm on my little sea 
When I was a little child; 
It spread from shore to shore for me 
And all the waves were mild. 


And now 
There are days of calm on my little sea 
As the calm of a little child. 


Literature. 


Some Christian Convictions.* 


The title of the book is given in full, as 
significant of the position of the writer. He 
is a representative of the liberal-orthodox 
movement in the Presbyterian church, and to 
the reviewer a disappointing one. ‘The in- 
troductory chapter is helpful and stimulat- 
ing; the next two, on “‘Religion’’ and on ‘‘ The 
Bible” are acceptable. If there is nothing 
specially original in the thought, the style, 
as everywhere, is fresh and attractive. The 
position regarding the Bible is thoroughly 
modern. Dr. Coffin indicates the unreliable 
character of the account of the virgin birth, 
the conflicting nature of the narratives of the 
resurrection, and the lack of reliance to be 
placed on the Gospel of John as history. 
But when, after a discussion of his work to 
which few will object, it comes to the chapter 
on Jesus Christ, we are confronted with the 
statement that, since Jesus is the revelation 
of God, “if we are impelled to speak of the 
Deity of the Father, . . . we cannot do less 
than speak of the Deity of the Son.” 

It is surprising that a man can expect his 
readers to make such a jump in logic as that. 
It is not likely that he really expects them to 
do it unaided. He presupposes on the part 
of his readers a disposition to hold to the 
Deity of Jesus, and so counts on their mak- 
ing this leap with the aid of the wings of 
rhetoric. But does he really mean Deity? 
He seems to, for he speaks of the Deity of 
Jesus repeatedly, but would he say that God 
was born in Palestine about the year 4 B.c., 
that Mary was the mother and Joseph was 
the father of God? Would he say, on the 
other hand, that Jesus of Nazareth was im- 
manent in the world before all time? We 
doubt it.. 

Furthermore, Dr. Coffin tells us that there 
is no line to be drawn between Jesus and our- 
selves. Granted; but does that mean that 
we can speak of the Deity of, say, Martin 
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Luther? We shall be told that the word 
“Deity” is used in the Ritschlian sense. 
Very true; but the difference between the 
Ritschlian sense and the Pickwickian sense 
is not very great. 

From this point on, the treatment of the 
various topics becomes unsatisfactory. ‘There 
is much that is suggestive, much fervent 
piety and much poetry, but we no longer 
feel that we are on solid ground. We are 
no longer sure of our author, and we find so 
many instances of confused thinking that 
we feel justified in our distrust. The book 
is interesting as showing how far the Pres- 
byterian church has moved since the days of 
the Briggs trial, but it is clear that it cannot 
halt and be satisfied with the mirage here 
presented. Sooner or later it must recognize 
the significance of the change that has come 
over it, and then the use of words in some 
other than their natural sense will no longer 
suffice to persuade them that they are still 
loyal to the Westminster Confession. 


Socra, ADAPTATION. A Study in the 
Development of the Doctrine of Adaptation 
as a Theory of Social Progress. By Lucius 
Moody Bristol, Ph.D. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1915. $2.—Adapta- 
tion is the author’s term for evolution. He 
regards it as more accurate. It has the ad- 
vantage of laying more stress on men’s con- 
scious activity, which is an element largely 
neglected by the earlier writers on sociology 
and not yet come toitsown. Following Prof. 
Carver, who writes the Introduction, Prof. 
Bristol divides the subject into passive 
physical adaptation, as exemplified in bio- 
logical evolution; passive spiritual adapta- 
tion, such as is seen in race characteristics, 
“spiritual” being used as equivalent to 
“mental” in its broadest sense; active mate- 
rial adaptation, such as is brought about by 
mechanical inventions, as railroads and tele- 
graphs; and active spiritual adaptation, such 
as is brought about by great religious and 
social leaders. The arrangement is in itself 
illuminating, bringing into the foreground the 
importance of conscious foresight and ideals, 
which so many writers have been inclined 
to regard as almost negligible. As stated in 
the title, the book is primarily a study of 
the teachings of other sociologists rather 
than of sociology itself. Beginning with 
Comte, as the founder of the science, the 
various writers on this and allied subjects, 
such as biology and political economy, are 
arranged, though with some difficulty, as 
the author acknowledges, according to their 
devotion to one or another of these methods 
of adaptation. Roughly this gives also an 
historical arrangement as well, since the pas- 
sive features were first emphasized by those 
who considered the matter scientifically. 

The work fulfils admirably its primary pur- 
pose, as a study of the writings of others. 
‘Their views, so far as known to the reviewer, 
are given with fairness and lucidity. This 
inspires confidence that the same is true of the 
other writers. But there is also the second- 
ary purpose of the author of developing his 
own conception of the subject. This is done 
by criticism of each writer, after his teaching 
has been described. This method of approxi- 
mation has merit. It makes the reader feel 
that he is drawing nearer to the truth step 
by step, as he considers the contributions of 
one man after another; and the general con- 


clusion is stated rather as a closer approxima- 
tion to the truth than as a final statement of it, 


so that room is left for further advance. It is 
the modest position of a young scholar who 
yet does not hesitate to state his own views 
with clearness and decision. As such the 
book is well worthy of the David A. Wells 
-prize awarded to it. The difficulty of the 
eapthad is that it makes very hard reading. 
No one chapter is specially hard, but as one 
follows another the reader becomes impatient 
to reach a more definite conclusion. It is 
like standing on tiptoe for a long time, or like 
walking on railroad ties. Each step is too 
short for the natural pace, and the fatigue is 
soon exhausting. Nevertheless the book is 
one well worth reading, and still better worth 
re-reading. It is also a work of great prom- 
ise, which will lead, we hope, to the produc- 
tion by the author of some new work, in 
which he will take a freer stride. 


CHARLES Francis Apams. An Auto- 
biography. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.—This book illustrates the value 
that an autobiography may possess when it 
is an absolutely frank record of what a man 
has felt, experienced, and lived, seen in the 
later light that can come only when he is 
able to study himself impartially, as one may 
study a drama in which he is not personally 
interested, or at least for the outcome of 
which he is not personally responsible. 
When a man can recognize early tendencies 
which should have received different train- 
ing; when he is unblinded by the family 
traditions which lead most of us to abstain 
from any apparent criticism of our parents, 
even when we recognize the fact that they 
might have done otherwise and better for us; 
when he is capable of unsparing self-analysis 
and self-reproach, and shows no disposition 
to gloss over his own shortcomings,—then 
when he writes the story of his life he has 
something to give to a later generation, to 
which they are disposed to listen. Mr. 
Adams disliked a great many things and a 
great many people, but he cared much for 
certain principles and the representatives of 
them. He was not inclined to underesti- 


mate his own advantages of birth and stand- 
ing, as indeed how could he; but, on the 
other hand, he never idealized the surround- 
ings in which they placed him. He was an 
idealist at heart always, with the idealist’s 
impatience of imperfections and low aims. 
Especially interesting and significant is the 
study of the educational disadvantages 
under which his boyhood was passed. The 
record of ‘‘educational mistakes’? made by 
his father contains many passages that tempt 
to quotation, as do, indeed, many later 
chapters. Of Boston he says: “In the 
course of my life I have tried Boston socially 
on all sides: I have summered it and wintered 
it, tried it drunk and tried it sober; and, 
drunk or sober, there’s nothing in it—save 
Boston! The trouble with Boston socially 
is that it is an eddy, so to speak, in the great 
world-current.’’ When one we call a wes 
sentative Bostonian speaks like this, Bos- 

tonians sit up and listen. Any book that 
sets before us an individual personality 
can claim attention, whether it be the life of 
a ragpicker or a President; but few such 
books appear either as biography or auto- 
biography, more’s- “= pit 
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Tae ‘PsycHonocy oF RELAXATION. By 
Pee W. Patrick. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—Play, sport, 
laughter, alcohol, profanity, and war,—all 
these are studied here as some form of re- 
lief from tension or release from restraint. 
The fundamental law of human progress is 
found in the repression of primitive impulses 
to the end of growing social needs. When the 
urge of progress is excessive there is a sub- 
conscious rebellion against it, and the method 
of escape is always the temporary reversion 
to simpler, more primitive forms of be- 
havior. Sudden momentary and _ unex- 
pected release from tension with instinctive 
reinstatement is laughter. Periodic system- 
atic return to primitive forms of activity is 
play. War is a violent social reversion to 
elemental inter-tribal relations. Profanity 
is a resort of primitive vocal expression to 
relieve a situation. Alcohol is an artificial 
means of “‘loosening up.’ The scientific 
study of these forms of relaxation, some 
helpful and normal, others brutalizing, has 
several important results. It shows why 
evil forms of relaxation cannot be banished 
except by substituting healthful forms of the 
same relief, and gives some basis for hope 
that periodic reversions to savagery on the 
part of entire nations may be made unneces- 
sary. The book is most interesting because 
it illuminates experiences well known but 
only half understood. The higher nerve 
centres demand relief, and it is for us to learn 
how to give it effectively. 


THE Spirit OF FRANCE. By Owen John- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 
—The chief interest of this book is an inter- 
view with General Joffre. It was published 
in a weekly paper, but deserves a more per- 
manent form, stich as is here given. Two 
points were discussed of immediate interest 
to us, the danger of military preparation 
to democracy and the method of army dis- 
cipline. In General Joffre’s mind the two go 
together. If the discipline is of a democratic 
kind, such as obtains in the French Army, 
the danger of preparation to democracy does 
not exist. This French form of discipline 
as contrasted with the German or even the 
British is worthy of careful consideration. 
Nothing makes army and navy life so dis- 
tasteful to the average American as our 
method of discipline, which assumes that an 
officer is a gentleman, while an enlisted man 
is not. We have been told that this kind of 
discipline is essential to the efficiency of the 
army. But it is a perpetual offence to the 
spirit of our institutions, as a very slight ac- 
quaintance with army and navy life will show. 
If the French have evolved a different system, 
it is of deep interest to see how it can be 
adapted to our use. It certainly has not 
worked detriment in France. The rest of 
the book is given up to clear and vivid descrip- 
tion of trench life in France. It is good, but 
not remarkably different from other writing of 
the same kind. 


_ FourTEEN THOUSAND Mines. A Car- 
riage and Two Women. By Frances S. 

Howe. Leominster, Mass.: 60 Mt. Pleasant 
Avenue. $1.50.—This record of an un- 
a etoken series of annual drives through New 


dred miles along the Connecticut, with its 
picture of the Northampton meadows, 
the sunset at Monadnock, and a visit to the 
Shakers on the high hill in Canterbury, to the 
more exciting experiences along the North 
Shore which brought the number of miles 
travelled well up toward fifteen thousand, 
this book is a simple record of good times 
and good companionship. Ups and downs 
are likely to succeed one another in trips 
like these, but when the “‘downs”’ are enjoyed 
quite as much as the ‘‘ups” the variety is 
welcome. Such episodes as the visits to the 
camp of the Shaybacks on the shores of Lake 
Memphremagog have a personal interest, and 
repeat the story, often told, of the hearty 
welcome, the simple, friendly, inspiriting home 
atmosphere, and the thought for others that 
seemed always the mainspring of camp ac- 
tivities. ‘The book is entirely unpretentious, 
the adventures are all of the kind that natu- 
rally happen to such travellers when their 
plans are sufficiently elastic to admit changes 
and improvements, and the reader feels that 
he has been taken into their confidence and 
made a comrade of the road. 


THE First HunpRED THOUSAND. By 
Ian Hay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50.—‘‘Straight from the trenches”’ 
are these chapters of actual experience, 
thrilling with the accent of reality. Wel- 
come and cherished as Ian Hay’s books have 
always been, they have a new interest now 
that one becomes familiar with the face of 
the Junior Sub himself, looking from the 
frontispiece of this latest book with steady, 
quiet eyes, and from the book itself one 
understands more of the writer. His humor 
is irresistible, and his earnestness is unmarred 
by the slightest touch of exaggeration or 
fine writing. This has been called the great- 
est book of the war, and it is surely the one 
which takes the reader into the actualities 
of the conflict, as they are faced by the men 
engaged. The characters are drawn with 
lifelikeness, and though we are told that 
they are fiction it is impossible not to believe 
that the writer found the spirit and simple 
manliness they embody among his real 
friends, even though as here presented they 
may be composites. The letters appeared 
anonymously in Blackwood’s Magazine, and, 
fortunately for us, they still continue to ap- 
pear. 


THe Story oF YOUNG ABRAHAM LIN- 
cOoLN. By Wayne Whipple. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus. 75 cents.—This book for 
young people is crammed with anecdotes and 
stories that illustrate Lincoln’s life and char- 
acter. From the difficult beginnings to the 
terrible end, that wonderful life held wide 
extremes of triumph and suffering. No 
biography could appeal with more force to 
a young American, and hardly can the story 
be retold too many times. 
pensive edition and it is interesting reading. 
The author has had considerable experience 
in writing for young people, and biographies 
of Washington and Franklin appear in simi- 
lar form. 7 


Magazines. 


Tn addition to fiction the April Woman’s 
Home Companion has a number of special 
articles. ‘‘Give the Girl a Chance,” by Ida 
Tarbell, urges the necessity of training girls 
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for married life. ‘Isolde at Home,” by Jo- 
hanna Gadski, gives an intimate account of 
the life of a great prima donna when off 
the stage. ‘‘The Market Value of a Wife,” 
by a married man, “‘Our Adopted Baby;” 
with illustrations from the painting by 
William Cotton, ‘‘A Sermon to Grand- 
parents,’ by Rev. Dr. C. E. Jefferson, 
and ‘“‘A Bouquet Garden,” by Grace Tabor, 
furnish material in widely separated fields. 
The fiction includes stories by William J. 
Burns, Sophie Kerr, Margaret Deland, 
Fannie Heaslip Lea, Elizabeth Jordan, Mary 
Hastings Bradley, and Ellen Duval. For 
the new department called ‘‘Questions 
Parents are Asking’’ a prominent business 
man gives advice to parents concerning 
their sons’ careers. ‘Better Films,’”’ ‘“‘The 
Woman Motorist,” ‘‘Cooking,” ‘‘Better Ba- 
bies,”’ the section for younger readers, and 
the section on fashions by Grace Margaret 
Gould supply informative reading matter. 


The Yale Review in its April number 
begins its discussion of the Presidential cam- 
paign with a judicious estimate of the 
merits and defects of the Wilson adminis- 
tration by Mr. Moorfield Storey, who writes 
with authority. Germany versus America 
is the theme of two essays by historians, 
George Burton Adams maintaining that we 
must enter the struggle if there is any dan- 
ger that the Allies may lose, Wilbur C. 
Abbott depicting the effect of Germany’s 
efficient, autocratic war upon the democratic 
American mind. In a different vein, H. G. 
Dwight, a dweller in the East, describes the 
military situation in Mesopotamia, supply- 
ing the historical background that most of 
us lack. Dr. Harvey Cushing, one of Amer- 
ica’s most eminent surgeons, publishes ex- 
tracts from his diary during the dangerous 
weeks on the Western Front of May, 1915. 
About war—but not about this war—are the 
intimate letters from Russia at the outbreak 
of the Crimean struggle, written by Daniel C. 
Gilman, late president of Johns Hopkins 
University. A significant criticism of the 
government’s attempt to value the railways 
is the work of the economist and _statisti- 
cian, Morrell W. Gaines. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford contributes one of the most brilliant 
examples of his biographical method, a study 
of Charles Sumner which will evoke protest 
as well as admiration. Henry A. Beers 
studies Emerson’s “Journals’’ with charm 
and insight. The English critic Hugh 
Walker presents the case of the three wise 
men—Steele, Goldsmith, and Boswell—who 
have been held as fools. Robert Frost, 
poet of the New England hill country, 
contributes a characteristic study of a 
woman’s loneliness; two brief poems on 
death in the Dardanelles and on Rupert 
Brooke, whose life was sacrificed in the 
Eastern struggle, complete the body of the 
number. 
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The Dome. 
The Two Trees. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


“O Pussy-willow dear,”’ ’twas asked, 
“Why do you tremble so? 

Since enemies you’ve never had, 
What danger should you know?” 


“T—I’m afraid of those,”’ she said, 
With a wee, frightened sneeze, 
Turning a gaze of fear upon 
Two small, straight dogwood trees! 


Norman’s Pussy-willow Adventure. 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 


“Muvver,’’ pleaded Norman, earnestly, 
“‘may I go down to ve pasture bars, and see 
if ve pussy-willows aren’t weady? I’m 
almost sure vey are—ve sun is so bwight, 
and ve wind feels like fevvers bwushing my 
cheeks!”’ 

“Tt does seem like a good pussy-willow 
day,” answered mother, ‘‘and it is only 
eleven o’clock, so there is an hour before 
father will be home to dinner. So, on with 
your cap and sweater, and leggins and rub- 
bers, and bring mother home a good lot of 
pussies. She likes them so much!” 

In just about two minutes Norman was 
skipping down the lane, whistling merrily. 
A song-sparrow, who had come early so to 
have a good choice of building-places, flut- 
tered along before him, from bush to bush, 
answering his whistle with a sweet little song. 

“Come along, come along!”’ he seemed to 
call. ‘“‘The pussy-willows are waiting, are 
waiting—waiting for you, waiting for you! 
Follow me, follow me! Sunshine, sunshine! 
Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful!” 

So, whistling and singing, Norman and Mr. 
Song-sparrow came to the pasture bars. 
There, sure enough, the pussies were waiting, 
just peeping out from their shining brown 
coats. ‘Their sleek, silvery-gray heads shone 
in the sunlight, and they clung close to the 
bright brown twigs as the soft breeze rocked 
them to and fro. Mr. Song-sparrow perched 
on the highest twig, and sang ‘‘ The Song of 
Spring and the Pussy-willows,’”’ never both- 
ering himself to look down at the dingy, crusty 
snowdrifts that lay in the hollows all about 
the willows and the pasture bars, with big old 
gray rocks humping their backs up through 
to the sunlight. 

Norman climbed up on the bars, close to 
one of the posts, and broke off one twig after 
another, talking to them gently: “My 
muvver will put you in ve pwettiest blue 
vase,” he told them, ‘‘and set you in ve sun- 
niest window, and you'll gwow, and gwow, 
and gwow, and have goldy-dust all over 
you, and”— Slip, slide, bump! Norman 
had reached too far, trying to get some very 
plump pussy-willows, his feet had slipped, 
and down he went, onto the snow-crust, 
through the snow-crust; and then he rolled 
and rolled, over and over, until he stopped, 
hard, between two mossy old rocks. 

““Whyeee-whoosh!”’ he spluttered, wiping 
the snow from his face with the backs of his 
mittens. ‘‘ Vat was pwetty quick and bumpy! 
I must hurwy and get out and get some more 
pussies, or I'll be late, and muvver’ll be 
fwightened about me!” 

But when Norman tried to get up—he 
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couldn’t! He was wedged between those 
hard old rocks, and the more he wriggled and 
twisted, the harder he was wedged. Finally 
he stopped, quite tired out. The snow- 
crust stretched from knoll to knoll, and from 
rock to rock, and the light shone through it 
softly, as it does through windows of frosted 
glass. ‘There were little tufts of very short 
grass, the brightest green; and checker- 
berries were growing all about, bright and 
cheery; and the mosses were fresh and 
plushy-looking, giving a soft look even to the 
hard old rocks that held him. Close by, a 
little rivulet of melted snow was tinkling 
merrily along its way, making fairy music. 
Altogether, it was a very, very charming 
little fairy chamber, with the soft light shin- 
ing through its snow ceiling; and it was not 
at all cold. But Norman did not like it. 
He wriggled and kicked some more, wedging 
himself in still more tightly. His head was 
a bit lower than his heels, and nobody likes 
that, of course. He thought he heard foot- 
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steps, and shouted lustily, ‘‘Faver!’”’ No 
answer. ‘“‘Muvver!” Still no answer. 
“Anybody!” But no one came to the rescue. 


The sound he had heard was only the snow- 
crust settling, here and there. Up in the 
topmost willow twig Mr. Song-sparrow was 
still singing, but it sounded very far away. 

Finally, the little prisoner lay quite still, 
listening. The rivulet’s song grew very soft 
and dreamy, and Mr. Song-sparrow sounded 
farther and farther— ‘“‘Meow!” Pop! 
What was that? There, on Norman’s left 
thumb, perched a tiny gray kitten, waving 
the shortest sort of tail! 

He had clung to his pussies through all his 
tumbling and rolling, and now he looked 
eagerly at the bunch of twigs, for something 
was happening! Each pussy-bud was pop- 
ping into a kitten, the littlest bit of a 
kitten—fast as corn in a popper, with 
just the same cheery pops! How they 
scampered about, with silvery little mews! 
All over Norman they scurried, stepping 
in his eyes, perching on his nose, hiding 
in his ears; and once the liveliest one 
hopped right into his mouth, which was 
wide open with surprise. Round and round 
they flew, up and down and crisscross, 
with bright eyes shining and wee tails wav- 
ing! Norman thought he had never seen 
anything so pretty and cute in all his life. 

Suddenly they all stopped their merry 
races, and he saw that they were marching, 
just as he and his little friends marched at 
kindergarten. It was wonderful how well 
they did it, without a single mistake, all to 
the music of the little rivulet, with Mr. Song- 
sparrow chiming in just as his mother did 
on the piano when his father played the vio- 
lin. How pretty they would look, he thought, 
marching on the big blue rug in the sitting- 
room, while his father and mother played. 

“T must take some home to muvver!” he 
whispered to himself. So he called, “Kitty, 
kitty, kitty!’ Quick as a wink, the march 
broke up, and all the pussies came racing— 
up his legs, up his arms, all: over his face! 
But this time the little paws felt very cold, 
like bits of ice. “Ouch!” said Norman, as 
he tried to catch a brisk mite who had taken 
a flying leap from his toe and lighted plump 
on the tip of hisnose. The tiny thing hopped 
sidewise, he made a dive for it, and— ‘“‘ What! 
Whyeee!”” The music stopped, the kittens 
vanished, and there he was, still wedged 
between the two hard old rocks, with snow 
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water drip, drop, dripping on his face, from _ 
the leaky snow ceiling of his prison! In 

his hand were the willow twigs, with each 
pussy showing a small, sleek gray head above 

a shining brown coat, just as they were when 

he picked them. 

Wriggle, twist, kick! No use. He was 
wedged there to stay, it seemed; and some 
warm, salty drops were beginning to run 
down his cheeks with the chilly snow water, 
when suddenly he heard a sound—a voice— 
big and kind, but rather anxious: ‘Norman, 
Norman!” it called. 


“Here, faver! Here, faver!’’ answered 
Norman. 
Crunch, crunch, crunch, slump! came 


footsteps, nearer and nearer, and then came 
a big, big crunch, and a broad piece of snow- 
crust was lifted right off, and there was father, 
—hig, kind, wonderful father,—with a laugh 
just chasing a worried look out of his eyes, 
and he had Norman in his arms in just about 
a quarter of a minute. 

Oh, but the sky was blue, and the air was 
soft, and the sun was bright! “Beautiful! 
Sunshine! Beau-u-u-tiful! Beau-u-u-tiful !” 
carolled Mr. Song-sparrow. . 

As father and Norman trudged up the hill 
to dinner, Norman told of the amazing pus- 
sies that popped. ‘ Muvver would have liked 
vem so much!” he sighed. Father patted 
the little mittened hand that still clung to 
the willow twigs. “I think she will like 
these just as well,” he said. 

“Weally?”’ queried Norman. 

“Ves, really,’’ answered father. 

For a few minutes Norman did not say a 
word. Then he squeezed father’s hand. 
“Tasten, faver,”’ he said soberly; “was vat a 


-dweam—vat about ve pussy kitties?” 


“Yes, little son, that was a dream,” said 
father. 

Again Norman was still for a moment. 
Then he heaved a deep sigh. ‘‘How I wish 
muvver could dweam it, too!’ he said. 


Piggy Csr teat : 


Barbara and Ned were playing by the 
stone wall down in the orchard corner. 

“Here’s a four-leaved clover,” said Bar- 
bara, holding up a cluster of green leaves she 
had found in the grass. 

“They’re nice things to find,’ declared 
Ned. ‘People used to believe that some- 
thing good was going to happen as soon as 
you found a four-leaved clover.” 

“That’s fairy stories!’ retorted Barbara. 
“Something good is always happening, and 
what difference could the clover make? 
Anyway, this looks like a place where good 
things would just have to happen, doesn’t 
it, Ned?” 

The two children had never known much 
about the country until this visit to Mr. 
Dean’s farm, and they thought this cor- 
ner of the orchard was like a bit of fairy- 
land. . v 

“T wish I could see a fellow about a 
foot high looking at me from behind a bur- 
dock leaf,’’. said Ned, rolling over on the 
grass. He had been reading about such 
happenings as that in the book of fairy — 
stories which lay on the ground beside 
him. <i) 
“Or an elf baby asleep in a fi 
added Barbara, peeping into a b 
cup. “I u what I’ 
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ter than that, Ned—some real live pet 
that we could play with. We've got ac- 
quainted with lambs and calves and chick- 
ens since we’ve been here, and now I’d 
like some new kind of pet, but I don’t 
quite know what.” ; 

“T hear a funny noise,” cried Ned, sitting 
up suddenly. ° 

“So do I,’”’ whispered Barbara. 

As they listened they heard it again, an 
odd gruff little noise like an odd gruff little 
voice talking to itself. It came from behind 
one of those big burdock leaves. 

They crept nearer and Ned lay down 
flat in the grass to look behind the largest 
leaf. That leaf was almost as large as 
Barbara’s white apron and it hung quite 
to the ground from the top of its tall stalk. 

“Sh!’’? whispered Ned. “Stoop down, 
Barbara—there, can you see him, stand- 
ing behind that leaf?” 

Barbara had knelt down beside Ned, and 
her mouth made itself into a round “Oh!” 
as she looked. 

Then the gruff little voice spoke out ina 
frightened way. There was a white flash 
and something shot out of the burdock 
thicket and scurried away down into the 
field. 

“He’s scared; we mustn’t chase him,” 
cried Ned. “But we'll just see where he 
goes, or he may get lost.” 

At that moment a big clumsy puppy 
came rushing out of the barn near by. 
He spied the little white runaway and 
was off after him at full speed. 

“Oh, oh, Duke won’t know any better than 
to hurt him if he catches him,”’ cried Barbara, 
and the two children ran after the dog. 

The little runaway scampered down into 
the low part of the field where the waters 
of the frog pond were rippling clear to the 
pasture fence. When he came to the edge 
of the water he stopped. The dog was not 
far behind him and the small fellow was 
very much afraid of that big barking creature. 

“Here, Duke, here! Stop that!” called 
Ned. ‘You'll drive him into the pond, you 
bad dog.” 

Duke stopped short at this, but it was too 
late. The little runaway had plunged into 
the water and was swimming bravely across 
the pond. When he reached the other side 
he slipped through the pasture fence out of 
sight. Duke stood at the edge of the pond, 
wagging his tail and looking across the water 
as if he would have laughed if he had known 
how. 

“Who would have thought that little 
runaway could swim like that?’’ he seemed 
to be saying to himself. 

Barbara and Ned ran around the edge 
of the pond and slipped under the pas- 
ture fence. They found the little runaway 
shivering under a clump of ferns, and, after 
a good deal of trouble and much creeping 
about in the brush, Ned caught him and 
wrapped him up in his sweater. 

“Took,” cried Barbara, “‘he isn’t a bit 
afraid, now he sees we are going to be good 
to him. Oh, Ned, isn’t he just a dear!”’ 

“He’s the littlest pig I ever set eyes on,” 
said Ned, who had been in the country more 
than Barbara had, and so knew a pig when 
he saw one. 


They carried the little fellow home to 
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and ran away,” he explained. ‘Now, if 
I make him a pen down in that corner of the 
orchard where you like to play so much, will 
you carry him milk and look after him every 
day while you’re here?” 

“We'd just like to!” cried Ned, and Bar- 
bara added, “‘If you haven’t thought of any 
name for him, Mr. Dean, I’d like to call him 
Piggy Clover-Leaf, because, you see, he 
happened right after we found the four-leaved 
clover.””—Mabel S. Merrill, in Zion’s Herald. 


Jumbo. 


Jumbo is a dream of beauty, or, to speak 
more literally, a handsome tiger cat, which 
the large department store of R. H. White 
in Boston got from the Animal Rescue League 
three years ago. Jumbo uses the ladies’ 
parlor of that store for his headquarters, 
where he condescends to accept the profuse 
admiration of the shoppers. Not long ago 
a lady was seated in one of the massive 
armchairs there when Jumbo sauntered in 
majestically. He stopped before the lady, 
sat down, and stared so hard into her face 
that she said to the matron, ‘‘ What in the 
world is that cat staring at me like that for?”’ 

“You are sitting in his chair,’ the matron 
answered. 

“You shall have your chair,’”’ said the lady 
to Jumbo, and, as she arose, Jumbo showed 
his approval of her action by leaping into 
the chair and settling down with a look of 
extreme satisfaction on his face.—Our Four- 
footed Friends. 


A Visit to Uncle Joe. 


Dorothy and Minnie were going to visit 
Uncle Joe. 

“Can’t we stay a whole month?”’ pleaded 
Dorothy, as she kissed mamma _ good-by 
at the station. ‘“‘I should so like to stay 
a whole big month,’’.she urged eagerly. 

Mamma smiled. ‘We'll see if you want 
to,’’ was all she said, as she gave them each a 
kiss. 

Papa carried the big black bag with their 
clothes packed snugly inside, and the two 
little girls had their very best dolls in their 
arms. 

It was nearly two o'clock when they 
reached Uncle Joe’s house, and Dorothy felt 
tired and hot and hungry. 

“T don’t think I like travelling,’”’ she said 
slowly as she sat down in the big rocker. 

‘An’ I don’t either,” said Minnie, ‘‘’less 
mamma comes with me!’’ 

But after dinner they forgot all about 
being tired as they hunted for eggs in the 
old barn and fed the pigeons and rabbits. 

“T think we'll stay a whole year ’stead of 
a month, don’t you?” suggested Dorothy. 

“Ves, we will,’ murmured Minnie, giv- 
ing a downy yellow chicken some dough 
from her plump little hand. 

When six o’clock came the little girls sat 
quietly out on the red settee, holding a meet- 
ing. 

“T’m going home with papa,” said Minnie, 
over and over again. 

‘An’ you promised to stay a whole year!” 
exclaimed Dorothy, reproachfully. 

“T’m going home with papa,” replied 
Minnie, “and he’s going right now,” she de- 
clared as papa came out on the front steps. 
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She rushed across the lawn as fast as she 
could go, and Dorothy followed behind. 

“We've decided to go home with you,” 
both children said breathlessly as they took 
hold of papa’s hands. 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed papa, laughing. 
“This isn’t a whole month, Dorothy!” 

“Tt seems ’most a year,’”’ answered Doro- 
thy, solemnly, ‘‘and Aunt Linda and Uncle 
Joe won’t care and we're tired visitin’, an’ 
we want to see mamma.” 

And that night mamma tucked her two 
little girls up in their cribs just as if they had 
never been visiting at all.— Selected. 


In Paris. 


In the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris, now, 
the little ships of the grand basin are no 
longer yachts that sail for a prize, but 
men-of-war that go out after the enemy. 
The children have organized themselves 
into armies. Dolls are wounded soldiers, 
and doll-carriages ambulances. ‘The girls, 
dressed in improvised uniforms, have en- 
listed for Red Cross duty, jumping-ropes 
and hoops and tennis rackets having been 
laid aside for happier days. Park benches 
are hospital bases; and bottles, cotton, and 
bandages set forth upon them show the stern 
reality of the play. The smaller boys are 
pressed into service as stretcher-bearers, but 
those who are over ten display a more mar- 
tial enterprise. Big trees are fortresses, and 
a few real trenches, opened accommodatingly 
for the sake of a gas-main, have proved an 
unlooked-for boon. ‘The children reflect the 
spirit of the nation and the work of the na- 
tion, the war having first place in the minds 
of all, in the efforts of all, in the imaginations 
of all. Meanwhile the donkeys, standing by 
their empty carts, shake their heads mourn- 
fully, no longer appreciated, and black is 
the prevalent color in dresses. The March 
Century has much to say about ‘‘ The Little 
Children of the Luxembourg.” 


I heard in Connecticut the other day of a 
little fellow who, one November morning, 
fell on the hard floor and bumped his head. 
The tears flowed fast. Mother’s sympathy 
brought the smiles, and she said, ‘‘That was 


a little April shower, wasn’t it?’ ‘“‘No, 
mother, it was a November shower.”’ “Well, 
the sun shines now,’’ said mother. ‘Yes, 


mother, but the ground is still wet.’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. . 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, acco: to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 

Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 

constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CrerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice William H. S Rev. 
Sydney B, Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Prof. Friedrich Naumann, the eminent 
Christian Socialist of Prussia, has published 
a little work on ‘‘ Middle Europe,” in which 
the recommends that there be created, as a 
result of the war, an alliance of all the states 
and peoples of central Europe. Prof. Baum- 
garten of Kiel subjects this proposal to some 
severe criticism. For one thing, the religious 
difficulties of a closer union of Protestant 
Germany. and Roman Catholic Austria for- 
bid it. The secular school question also 
would be a formidable obstacle, for the Ger- 
man state school is the preparatory stage 
of Germany’s agricultural, manufacturing, 
economic, and professional life. It is also the 
preparatory discipline for the German Army. 
Could it then be surrendered to church con- 
‘trol, as now in Austria? 

To this are added economic and industrial 
‘differences, race prejudices, and the antago- 
‘nism between the increasing democratization 
and socialistic tendencies of Northern Ger- 
many and the conservative and autocratic 
spirit of Austria. The outlook for a united 
central Europe after the war cannot be said 
to be promising. 

Rev. Walter Walsh, minister of the 
Theistic Church in London, is meeting with 
no little opposition in his society because 
of his pronounced peace principles. His 
four sons, now of military age, while ardent 
lovers of their country, are also strong 
pacifists. It,is hoped that some form of 
patriotic service will be found in which they 
may fulfil their duty to their native land 
without violating their conscientious scruples 
against the taking of human life. This has 
been found possible in the case of hundreds 
of young British Quakers now in the field as 
stretcher-bearers, hospital attendants, and 
the like. 

The recent bitter onslaught on the Prot- 
estant missions in Italy by his Holiness the 
Pope leads the Tribune of Geneva to enumer- 
ate the Protestant activities in Rome itself. 
The English Baptists have three churches, 
the American Baptists one; the American 
Methodist Episcopalians have one, and also 
large edifices containing orphan asylums, 
schools, printing offices, etc. The English 
Wesleyans have one church. ‘he Walden- 
sians have two large structures—one of them 
a splendid temple recently erected at the 
expense of a wealthy American lady. In 
all these the gospel is preached in the Italian 
tongue. Besides these the various foreign 
Protestant colonies have their places of wor- 
ship, attended also by Italians. The beauti- 
ful American Episcopal Church of St. Paul, 
the three churches of the British Protestants, 
the German and other chapels are of this 
type. The Salvation Army is about to open 
a People’s Home in one of the crowded 
quarters of the city. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association has a large and fine 
building in a conspicuous situation. ‘The 
management is Protestant, but three-quarters 
of its membership is Catholic. 

.. To one who, like the present writer, recalls 

the single Protestant service hidden away 
in the British embassy, which was allowed 
in Rome forty-five years ago during the 
pontificate of Pius IX., the present showing | 
is very remarMable. : 

We regret to learn by letter from Mrs. 


Conte that her husband, our faithful mis- 
sionary in Italy, Rev. Gaetano Conte, is at 
a hospital in Florence slowly recovering from 
a painful operation. Meanwhile his work 
goes on under the able direction of | his 
committee: of M. Romolo Murri, Mrs. 
Giulio Benso, and Mrs. and Miss Conte. 
The latest numbers of their magazine, La 
Riforma Italiana, contain articles by Prof.’ 
Paulo Orano, R. Murri, Dr. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, Alfred Loisy, G. Conte, and others. 

We desire to appeal to our Women’s 
Alliances particularly not to forget to con- 
tribute to the appropriation which their 
National Alliance is endeavoring to raise for 
Madame Benso’s work in Italy in connec- 
tion with our Unitarian Mission. The fund 
must be completed by May 1. 

We read that 342 German Protestant 
clergymen are fighting in the ranks, 375 
others are serving as chaplains in the army 
and in hospitals, 109 are engaged in sanitary 
duties. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley has arrived in 
Tokio and is again at work for his beloved 
mission. The Tokio newspapers contain 
interesting interviews, in which he seeks to 
confirm the good feeling between the United 
States and Japan. 

A significant feature of the late All-India 
Theistic Congress held in Bombay was the 
well-attended Women’s Meeting. Miss H. 
Bose, M.A., professor at Bethune College, 
presided, and spoke of woman’s co-operation 
in these days as absolutely necessary to bring 
every movement to success. Among others, 
Lady Chanavarkar, Dr. Miss Nowrunge, 
Mrs. Ramabhai, Mrs. Kamot, and Mrs. 
Nardyan addressed the meeting. About 
eight hundred ladies attended the social con- 
ference. The brave testimony of our Hindu 
Unitarians is bearing fruit. 

Mr. J. H. Little, head master of an edu- 
cational institution in India, prints ina 
current issue of Bengal, Past and Present 
an article on ‘“‘The Black Hole,” in which 
he comes to the conclusion that this terrible 
episode in the British occupation of India 
is a pure invention, a gigantic hoax of 
the historian Holwell. Other writers have 
claimed before that it was a myth. This 
makes Lord Curzon’s memorial erected to its 
supposed victims seem decidedly out of place. 


Rev. J. Lewis Marsh. 


Rev. J. Lewis Marsh died in Washington, 
D.C., March 16, and in Saco, Me., he 
was laid beside his daughter Winifred, who 
died some years ago. He was educated for 
the ministry at Meadville, and commenced 
preaching at Ware, and went from there to 
Winchester, Mass. 

Mr. Marsh was a model pastor and 
minister. He possessed a fine presence, a 
rich voice, was a superior elecutionist, and 
captivated his hearers with his able, thought- 
ful sermons. 

He came from Winchester to Saco in 1889, 
and was pastor of the Second Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church when Rev. Dr. J. T. G. 
Nichols became pastor emeritus, and con- 
tinued his work for ten years, when he re- 
signed to go to Lincoln, Neb. He subse- 
quently preached at Bolton, Mass. He was 
an excellent organizer, as the Second Parish 
Year Book compiled and arranged by him in 
1892 shows. 
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anthropic organizations. He was a live 
member of York Institute, a supporter of the 
Free Reading Room, the Provident Associa- 
tion, the evening school, the Tuesday Club, 
and a generous contributor to these and other 
Societies organized for the benefit of the com- 
munity. He was.a model secretary of the 
Maine Unitarian Conference, and organized 
and arranged matters so well that his 
brother ministers called him ‘‘the Bishop of 
Maine.” - 

Although he left Saco some seventeen 
years ago, the many who attended the funeral 
services in the church, conducted by Rev. 
Ward R. Clarke, the present pastor, showed 
that a good man’s influence never dies. 

Mr. Marsh left a widow and a daughter 
living in Washington, a son in Canada, who 
has three boys, and a daughter in Lincoln, 
Neb. G. A. E. 


New York Letter. 


At the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
special Lenten services have been arranged 
by the minister, Rev. John Howland Lathrop, 
to include addresses for six Wednesdays at 
5 P.M., by distinguished ministers from 
Boston and New York, and daily addresses 
at noon during the week preceding Good 
Friday. Also during Lent, Mr. Lathrop is 
conducting a class for the discussion of 
“Fundamental Religious Questions.” The 
class meets at four o’clock on Sundays, and is 
designed especially to meet the needs of those 
who are contemplating uniting with the 
church on Easter. The Young Women’s 
Club continues to hold its Sunday “at 
homes’ from four to six, assisted by repre- 
sentatives from the Samaritan Alliance. The 
union of this congregation with that of Holy 
Trinity for Sunday evening social confer- 
ences is a practical step toward solving the 
problems of community welfare. The Sa- 
maritan Alliance recently gave the oppor- 
tunity to the churches of Greater New York 
to meet the new secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
and to hear him speak on ‘“‘ Missionary 
Opportunities.’ A recent number of the 
weekly church bulletin bears this significant 
quotation from a poem by Theodore C. 
Williams :— 

“A perfect gift thy Father gives to thee,— 
Thyself, with all thy powers; yet all will be 
Imperfect, weak and in captivity, 

Till thou, His child, give all thyself away 

To God and to thy brother, day by day.” 


At the Second Church, Rev. Mr. Lyttle’s 
sermon subjects for the past month have 
been: ‘‘Shakespeare the Humanist,’’ ‘‘The 
Wisdom of Social Insurance,” ‘‘The Christ 
Before the Christ: Second Isaiah.” Mr. 
Lyttle is teaching a class in liberal re- 
ligion, preparatory to the reception of 
members on Easter. There are quite a 
number in this class who come from an ex- 
tremely orthodox atmosphere, and who ~ 
know almost nothing of the Unitarian view- 
point. The Sunday evening neighborhood 
lectures which have been held during the 
winter for the Americanization of the for- 
eigners about the church will be discontinued 
in April. These lectures have been helpful 
and it is hoped have opened the 
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ie pen educational opportunities surround- 
ing them. They have also brought Mr. 
Lyttle under the discerning eye of the South 
Brooklyn Civic League, which lost no time 
in seizing him for chairman of its member- 
ship committee and also placing him on its 
new citizens committee. Through | this 
channel Mr. Lyttle’s future work for new 
Americans will be done with less expenditure 
of time on his own part and with larger 
results. The annual sale of the branch 
Alliance on March 24 was, as usual, highly 
successful. 

At Unity Church, Rev. William M. Brun- 
dage, the minister, has preached recently on 
“The New Russia’’ and ‘“‘ The True Pacifist.”’ 
Affairs in the church are proceeding as usual, 
with all its organizations busy. A supper 
and entertainment on March 16 was the 
occasion of a delightful social gathering for 
young and old, and a Leap Year party served 
as a unique diversion in the life of the young 
people. The Sunday evening conferences 
conducted and participated in by the young 
people have held much interest through- 
out the season and have been well attended. 
A fact to be especially noted is that all the 
. church organizations have interested them- 
selves in raising money for the Lincoln 
Settlement (colored), and that they now have 
for that purpose $150. 

At the Fourth Unitarian Church (Flat- 
bush) Rev. Leon A. Harvey has announced a 
series of six sermons on ‘‘The Keeping of 
Faith in a Troubled Time.’ March 19, 
“Can We Believe that God is Our Father’’; 
March 26, ‘‘Can We Believe that Man is 
Our Brother’; April 2, ‘‘Can We Be 
Patriots and also Believe in Universal 
Brotherhood”; April 9, ‘‘Can We Follow 
the Teachings of Jesus”; April 16, “I. 
Are We Immortal”; April 23 (Easter), 
“TI. Are We Immortal?’ The annual 
meeting of the church, held on March 21, 
was characterized by a spirit of definitely 
expressed purpose in advance of that of any 
previous meeting. The reports of the 
various organizations were comprehensive 
as to what had been done, and clear cut as 
to what it was desirable to do the next year. 
In addition to the need of more contributions 
and more workers, always voiced at such a 
meeting, the question came to the fore of a 
need of more trained workers and the conse- 
quent larger income necessary to the efficient 
work of the church. Out of the general 
spirit of good-will came a number of sub- 
scriptions doubled, and a number materially 
increased. When the time comes that all 
who bear the Unitarian name give to its 
great cause according to their means, then 
we shall enter into our true inheritance of 
“Light and Leading.” A series of vesper 
services will be held for three Sundays pre- 
ceding Easter, with talks by the minister or 
others in connection with attractive musi- 
cal programmes. The Sunday-school is 
developing in earnestness and interest, and 
has recently been strengthened by the ac- 
quisition of a director for the singing. Mr. 
Harvey is conducting a pre-Easter class for 
instruction in the fundamentals of our 
faith. Entertainments for March and April 
include the presentation of Zona Gale’s play 
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Gibson; and “A Lesson in Marriage,” by 
Bjérnstjerne. 

Unitarians of Brooklyn have long been 
interested in Lincoln Settlement, the only 
settlement for colored people in Brooklyn. 
It was started fifteen years ago by Miss 
Ovington, a devoted Unitarian woman, who 
has labored for its welfare ever since. At 
its recent annual meeting at Plymouth 
Church our Unitarian churches were well 
represented and contributed generous pledges 
to its support for the coming year. 

The Old World-New World struggle as to 
the rule of Democracy or efficiency in 
government . has for some time been waged 
in the territory of the Middle States Con- 
ference and Canada. It came to an end on 
March 21, when representatives from the 
churches met for a final disposition of the 
question as regards themselves. The vic- 
tory was to efficiency. Viale Ht 


Southern Letter. 


Rev. George Kent of New Orleans has 
just returned home after having made a 
most helpful and inspiring trip through the 
part of Texas where the pioneer work is in 
progress,—Houston, Austin, and San An- 
tonio. Allin turn enjoyed hearing Mr. Kent’s 
series of sermons on ‘‘The Gospels for Great 
Times.’”’ In Houston the topic headings 
were ‘‘The Gospel of our Real Universe,” 
“The Gospel of Jesus and of Life,’’ and 
“The Gospel of God and Man at Work 
Together.’”’ The people of the church at- 
tended these meetings in good numbers, and, 
while there was not as much attention given 
by the general public as was hoped for, 
there was enough interest to prove the meet- 
ings well worth while, and they certainly 
gave fresh impetus to those who are einiecady 
enlisted in the work. 

Under the capable leadership of Rev. and 
Mrs. Thomas Clayton the work in Houston 
is gaining steadily. A small but active 
Sunday-school has been started. The Alli- 
ance reports a very successful bazaar and 
food sale and also that it has contributed 
$5 to the National Endowment Fund. 

Austin is gaining steadily under the di- 
rection of Rev. J. M. Wilson. There is 
greater interest in the services and a Sunday- 
school has been organized. The adult class 
is studying “The Evolution of Religion.” 
The class is led each time by a different 
member, and there is opportunity for free 
discussion of the many points of interest. 
The class is under the direction of Mr. J. E. 
Pearce and Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell. The 
platform meetings were under the direction 
of Mr, Wilson, and he was assisted by Rev. 
George Kent of New Orleans and Rev. 
George H. Badger of San Antonio. These 
meetings were well attended, but the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the people of Austin so- 
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cially and. talking over the situation in- 
formally seemed to give the greatest satis- 
faction to all. 

At San Antonio also an energetic committee 
had worked out a successful publicity method, 
so that the whole city knew what was hap- 
pening. 

The first evening of Mr. Kent’s visit was 
given to an informal reception at the home 
of Mrs. Conrad Schasse, when the members 
of the congregation had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Mr. Kent and 
hearing something of his mission among 
them. This was followed by two public 
meetings. held in the ball-room of the St. 
Anthony Hotel, where good audiences gath- 
ered to listen attentively and appreciatively. 

The Men’s Liberal Club had perhaps the 
most interesting meeting, when Mr. Kent 
gave a stirring address on ‘‘Playing the 
Game,”’ but the two Sunday services brought 
the work of the week to a splendid close, and 
large congregations gathered to hear the 
sermons on ‘‘ The Religion of Jesus,” in the 
morning, and, in the evening, ‘“‘God and Man 
at Work Together.” ‘These services seemed 
to make direct appeal to the people. 

The Alliance held an Old-fashioned Party 
during the month, which was well attended, 
and those present not only had a pleasant 
evening, but were able to add a little to the 
church building fund. Prof. Kiesevetter 
gave a very interesting lecture upon ‘‘ Woman 
in German Ljiterature’’ at the regular Alliance 
meeting. 

The work at Dallas is gaining in interest, 
and the church attendance shows a marked 
increase. 

Rev. George Gilmour has been giving a 
series of sermons on eminent Unitarians, 
alternating with sermons on the Unitarian 
faith. The sermon on ‘Character as a 
Means of Salvation’? was repeated by re- 
quest at a largely attended service. A lect- 
ure on ‘‘King Lear” was given by Prof. 
Clark of the University of: Chicago under 
the auspices of the Women’s Alliance. The 
church supper and play following were in 
keeping with Washington’s Birthday. Mrs. 
Stenger presented some of the children of 
the Sunday-school in hér charming playlet 
“The Spirit of ’76,” which was received with 
much enthusiasm. 

The literary and social meeting of The Alli- 
ance was held at the home of Mrs. E. H. 
Pollard. Mrs. Stenger gave a reading of 
“The Cherry Orchard,” by Anton Tchekhov. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has 
had papers and discussions upon the follow- 
ing subjects: ‘‘The Unitarian Movement in 
Hungary,” ‘‘MacDonald’s Novel ‘Robert 
Falconer,’”’ ‘‘The Life, Work and Spiritual 
Inspiration of Leigh Hunt,” and ‘‘A Review 
of Mr. Rihbany’s ‘A Far Country.’” A 
public recital at the church was given by 
Prof. Kriesig, assisted by Mr. Gevers, a rare 
treat for all who attended. Mr. Gevers read 
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the life of Mendelssohn, and Prof. Kriesig il- 
lustrated the text with his musical interpre- 
tation of the different periods of the com- 
poser’s development. 

This was the first of a series of “‘Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Great Musicians,” 
given under the auspices of the Unity Club. 

From Oklahoma came word of the most 
inspiring event in their church history; this 
was the visit of Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association. 

A large congregation gave him welcome, 
and his stirring address and personal con- 
ference with the people was full of inspira- 
tion and enheartenment. Rev. C. S. Bod- 
well has announced for his sermon topics 
for March: ‘‘ The Pace that Cures, or, What 
can Rational Religion have to do with Bodily 
Health’; ‘‘Old and New Ideas of Charity’’; 
“T Did Not Raise my Boy to be a Minister.” 
A Religion School orchestra is being organ- 
ized to add to the interest of the regular 
Sunday session, which has doubled its mem- 
bership since last October. Indeed, this 
Religion School is one of the most encourag- 
ing aspects of the church enterprise. 

A notable event in the history of the 
church at Atlanta, Ga., was the presenta- 
tion of a Morality Play, written by Mrs. 
Edward T. Ware of the Atlanta University, 
and acted before two packed houses. Many 
people were turned away. By request of 
the minister, and splendid interest of church 
members, arrangements were made while the 
church was building to have dramatic per- 
formances in the auditorium as frequently as 
money and talent would allow. 

Mrs. Ware wrote the play at the request 
of the minister, and Mrs. William C. Spiker, 
one of Atlanta’s best dramatic art teachers, 
and a good friend of the church, consented 
to direct the performance as well as to take 
a part herself. The purpose of presenting 
this play, which is entitled ‘“‘The Starry 
Way,” is to bring into the church the drama, 
as a means of adorning more beautifully and 
making more emphatic the message which 
the church has to give. 

Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., gave a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Call of Patriotism” at the Church of the 
Messiah in Louisville, Ky. Mr. Crothers 
was greeted by a representative and inter- 
ested audience, over five hundred persons 
being present. Preceding the lecture the 
monthly meeting and supper of the Laymen’s 
League were held in the parlors of the church, 
the supper being served by the Junior Alli- 
ance. Seventy-eight men were present and 
greatly enjoyed coming into informal con- 
tact with Dr. Crothers. 

Our minister, Rev. Maxwell Savage, visited 
Nashville, Tenn., recently at the request of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
work of the Post-office Mission committee of 
the Women’s Alliance proves how many 
scattered liberals there are south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line if only we could gather 
them together. A recent letter from a man 
eighty-three years old, living in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, was pathetic in the joys 
over the ‘‘new gospel’’ which the Unitarian 
tracts have carried to him. He reads and 
re-reads them, and passes them around to his 
“intelligent neighbors.’”’ The branch Alli- 
ance voted at a recent business meeting the 
sum of $25 as its present contribution to the 
Endowment Fund. It will if possible in- 
crease the amount before May. 
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The Southern Conference will be held 
April 25, 26, 27, at Richmond, Va., and 
delegates are urged to send their names to 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt, 1or1 N. Harrison 
Street, Richmond, Va., as soon as possible. 

A. H. B. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting, Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 
Present: Messrs. Brown, Eliot, Elliott, Fox, 
Howe, Little, Pierce, Richardson, Robinson, 
Smith, Wiers, and Williams, and Miss 
Bancroft. Mr. Howe acted as secretary 
bro tem. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for February :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1916. ............00 055 $25,025.64 
From! donations Stepite oss oasis a. komanioe 3,520.67 
Bequest of Eleazer D. Chamberlin of 

Concord, Mass., additional to Unita- 

rian Service Pension Society Perma- 

NENG, PMMA ete coce.s.oaaiee « «010 tele 10,000.00 
Bequest of William H. Swasey of New- 

buryport, Mass., to create the Will- 

iam H. Swasey Fund, on account..... 680.00 
-Gift of Miss Mary Ellis of Framingham 

Mass., additional to Ministerial ‘Aid 

Ban eet ach 0 sininsslo 0s apne 20.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, Okla., 

additional to First Unitarian Church, 

Oklahonan EWA 5 .sccs s.016:s 0:00 ome 15.20 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. Le Row of Lynn, 

Mass., added to Reserve Fund........ 2.24 
Foreign Relations, ib tee y 5. 5 87.75 
Enterest recs. +... cuns. ss cota 69.61 
Income of invested funds.. 2,557.20 
Investments, received for reinvestment.. 56,431.33 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

FEpaidiOMoalites ss. %c dh. dl MORN 340.00 


Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. . 25 
Reimbursement for advances on Reserve 


Pond Aeon). 6). ne. Re RG 500.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account...,.......... 10.33 
$100,169.22 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) . $4,490.27 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 1,452.14 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 724.43 
Pa: ymentt on account of sundry trust 

Se Re ee 928.29 

(hea Building Loan Fund, sundries.. 98 

Tuvestiientde eames: -sssee.. ..eaee 59.030.00 
Tnyestesent Church Building Loan Fund, 

WOOWS. 55 ee RRM 5.0 eid 0 eisie Xie aha alia 4,900.00 

Cash on hand March 1, ro16.. 28,643.11 

$100,169.22 


The committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported the following loans:— 
Second Unitarian Society, 


Brookline, Mass. . . . . . $2,500.00 

First Unitarian Church, Des 
Moinesswiaien Sh. 2,400.00 
$4,900.00 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That, in response to the request of the donor, 
Mrs. Fanny C. Houghton, the fund heretofore carried on 
the books of the American Unitarian Association as the 
Cornelius B. Houghton Fund shall hereafter be designated 
and carried on the books as the Cornelius Briggs and 
Fanny Chandler Houghton Fund. 

Voted, That, in response to the representations made 
by the officers of the First Church in Roxbury, the income 
of the Sophia Snow Fund shall be paid each year to the 
treasurer of the First Church in Roxbury, until the further 
order of this Board. 

Voted, That the act of the Treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
in selling to or through Jackson & Curtis, 131 shares of 
stock of the Boston & Albany Railroad Company be 
and hereby is ratified and confirmed. 

Voted, That the Treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized to sell the $5,000 registered bond 
numbered 5098 City of Fall River, payable March 1, 
1917, which bond is dated March 28, 1907, which bond is 
one of the series of registered bonds for $135,000 issued 


under authority of an order of the City Council passed 
March 4, 1907, in accordance with chapter 27 of the re~ 
vised laws of Massachusetts; and that said Treasurer 
be and hereby is authorized to make assignment of said 
bond in the name of the American Unitarian Association 
and to affix the corporate seal thereto. 


The publication committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, To authorize the Publication Agent to issue re- 
vised editions of the “Manual of Unitarian Belief” by 
James Freeman Clarke and “A Study of the Sects” by 
William H. Lyon. 

Voted, To print as a tract a sermon entitled “The Mission 
of Unitarianism” by Rev. Marion F. Ham. 

Voted, That Mrs. Grace E. Marshall be requested to 
prepare a manual in the new Beacon Course for pupils 
six years of age, and that $200 be appropriated for her 
compensation, to be paid when the book is ready for sale 
and use. 

Voted, That Mr. William L. Field be requested to pre- 
pare a manual in the new Beacon Course for pupils sixteen 
years of age, and that $200 be appropriated for his com- 
pensation, to be paid when the book is ready for sale and 
use. 


The president reported the organization of 
a Unitarian church in Birmingham, Ala., as 
a result of the series of services at that 
place, and gave accounts of the work of the 
preaching mission in other centers. 

A plan was laid before the board for 
securing a church building for the use of the 


‘Unitarian Society in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The president reported upon his recent visit 
to that city, and it was 


Voted, To transfer the property at Oklahoma City from 
the investments of the Rebecca A. Green Fund to the 
Church Investment Fund and to appropriate a sum not 
to exceed $7,000 from the Reserve Fund to the Church 
Investment Fund for the purpose of purchasing in Okla- 
homa City a church property at the corner of Broadway 
and Ninth Street, at a total value of $10,500; provided 
the First Unitarian Society in Oklahoma City will be- 
fore April 1, 1916, raise a sum of not less than $1,000 to 
put the new building in good order and will pledge at 
least $1,000 for the minister’s salary for the year beginning 
May 1, 1916, together with all local running expenses for 
the same period; and provided also that the Society will 
enter into an agreement with the Association to meet 
all assessments and taxes upon the new church property, 
to keep the building in good repair, and to keep it ade- 
quately insured in the name of the Association. 

Voted, To sell the premises in Oklahoma City, State of 
Oklahoma, 1215 North Robinson Street, being the north 
fifty feet of lot three, block four, McClure’s edition, and 
that the Treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby 
is authorized in the name of and on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association to execute, acknowledge, and de- 
liver a deed thereto to the purchaser and to affix the 
corporate seal thereto, and to execute any other deeds 
or instruments necessary to complete said sale. 


Mr. Wiers reported that a special meeting 
of the Middle States Conference had been 
called by the directors of the Conference to 
consider the ways and means of maintaining 
the work of the Conference, and the con- 
tinuance of Unitarian headquarters in New 
York. 

In behalf of the directors of the Chane 
ference, Mr. Wiers asked for some ex- 
pression from the board and the following 
vote was adopted :— 


Voted, To request the President of the Association to 
convey the cordial greetings of the board to the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Eastern Canada at 
their meeting on March 21, and to assure the Conference 
of the hearty co-operation of the Board in any feasible 
plans which the Conference may propose for the integrat- 


ing and invigorating of the work in the Middle States and _ 


Eastern Canada, provided that these ‘Proposals do not — 
d resources _ 


et the ciao Press oman a Senor Bini 
ing certain recommendations with reference 
to the future management of The Beacon, 
which report was adopted by the board. 

Upon the motion of Rev. E. C. Smith, it 
was 


Voted, That the sum of $300 in the Western States 
Budget for work in Michigan be placed at the disposal of 
the President for work elsewhere in the Western States. 


Appeals from * Fort Fairfield, Me., and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, were referred to the 
committees on New England and Rocky 
Mountain States respectively. 

The following resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted:— 


- Whereas, this Board learns with sorrow of the death of 
Charles Elliott St. John, who for more than thirty years 
was a valiant champion of the Unitarian faith, and for 
seven years was Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, therefore be it 

_ Resolved, that we place on record and send to Mrs. 
St. John this memorial of our grateful appreciation of 
his ministry. Dr. St. John not only rendered inestimable 
service as a preacher, pastor, and executive officer, but 
by the genuineness of his sincerity and the heroic en- 
durance manifested by him during many years of physical 
suffering revealed the character which is the best possible 
expression of the religion which we cherish. He lived in 
the consciousness of the highest ideals, worked with in- 
domitable perseverance to make those ideals effective 
in the lives of men, and by the prophetic influence of his 
own personality became a convincing witness to the im- 
mortal life. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.10 P.M. 
F. STANLEY Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Educational Temperance. 


There has recently come to the office a 
little pamphlet entitled “Six Lessons on 
Educational Temperance,’”’ one of the pub- 
lications of the National Temperance Union, 
being part of a plan for a city-wide study 
of temperance by means of a federation of 
all the young people’s societies in and 
around Boston for this purpose. 

This federation includes the Christian 
Endeavor, Epworth League, Unitarian 
Young People’s Religious Union, Universa- 
list Young People’s Christian Union, and 
other young people’s societies not affiliated 
with any of the above. These societies, 
officially or unofficially, have expressed deep 
interest and a willingness to co-operate. 
Mr. Chester R. Allen, the president of the 
Boston Federation, is on the executive com- 
mittee, representing our Unitarian young 
people in this larger federation. 

We have often urged the subject of tem- 
perance upon our young people, and here is 
an opportunity for entering upon a system- 
atic study of this topic. Pamphlets will be 
distributed free to members of societies in- 
cluded in the general federation, each lesson 
to be studied in advance. At the close of 
six weeks there will be a series of rallies. 
The pastor of each church will be urged to 

temperance sermon, and in conclu- 
7 age a grand Union 
oung people who have 
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The object of these meetings is threefold: 
1. To increase the membership. 
2. To interest-thousands of young people 
in temperance. 

3. To help the church in a position of 
leadership on this vital issue at this oppor- 
tune time. 


to the claims of duty, and now, while deeply sympathizing 
with the members of his family in their great loss, which 
is also ours, we desire to participate with them in the com- 
forting assurance that, although he has left this transitory 
scene, his inspiring influence will ever abide to brighten 
and to bless the lives of many loving friends. A=» pe~, 
Maser M. Rorer, Secretary. 


HELEN MORTON. 


On Friday, March 24, at her home on Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Dr. Morton’s friends gathered for a quiet hour in 
memory of her noble life—‘“‘a life so great that its first 
nature was to give itself a ransom for many.” 

The following tribute, written by one very near and 
dear, was read, and also a poem by her brother:— 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

At his own request the name of Rev. 
H. Elmer Gilchrist has been withdrawn from 
the authorized list of Unitarian ministers. 
L. A. Harvey, J. A. Fairley, W. R. Hunt, 
Committee for Middle States. 


A great spirit is liberated and gone forth, answering the 
call to higher service, having perfectly fulfilled its appointed 
time, in a frail and fading form, through years of invalidism, 
years of enforced waiting, filled constantly with thoughts 
and deeds for others and with an increasing effort to lift 
and lighten and enlarge the lives that touched hers. A 
hero on the silent battlefield of life, she met the years with 
supreme fortitude, courage, and endurance, that proved 
her to be of noble family, living to that high birth. The 
world is better, kinder, and wiser since being blessed by 
her life. Let us follow the great companions and belong 
to them. 


The committee appointed to arrange for 
the sixth annual observance by ministers of a 
Quiet Day has set Tuesday, May 2, as the 
date, and the Unitarian Church, Winchester, 
Mass., as the place of meeting. Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. 


On April 2, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. J. Edgar Park of the 
West Newton Congregational Church will 
preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this 
church at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. 
Rey. Samuel R. Maxwell will preach on 
April 5. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
April 3, at 10.30 A.M. Subject, “‘The Test 
of Democracy”; speaker, Mrs. Ida Vose 
Woodbury, Field Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association; presiding officer, 
Mrs. Edward L. Houghton of Norwell. All 
are welcome. 


On Friday, March 31, the speaker at the 
noonday service in King’s Chapel will be 
Rev. Richard Roberts, D.D., of London, in 
place of Rev. S. B. Snow, who was previ- 
ously announced. Dr. Roberts was until re- 
cently pastor of the Crouch End Presby- 
terian Church in London; he is now giving 
all his time to the Fellowship for Reconcili- 
ation. The speakers next week will be as 
follows: April 3, Rev. J. M. Shepler, D.D., 


Deaths. 


HENRY F. SPENCER. 


MARY TUFTS TUCKER. 


Mary Tufts Tucker, who recently died in Milton, was 
a lifelong resident of that town. She was the daughter 
of Dana Tucker and Rebecca Whiting, and was born in 
1838. In 1867 she married Stephen A. Tucker, and their 
home was an ideal one, and always a centre of hospitality. 

Mrs. Tucker was one whom to know was a privilege. 
One never went from her presence without feeling that 
the world was a little better than he had thought it. 
She always had something good to say of every one, and 
had the rare faculty of seeing on/y the good. Her friends 
used laughingly to tell her that she would find something 
good in Satan himself, if she had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Interested in all good works, she was generous almost 
to a fault. All her life, until incapacitated by ill-health, 
she was active in church and Sunday-school, and her 
interest continued as long as she lived. 

Though modest and retiring in disposition, she had a 
large circle of friends who loved and appreciated her 
and who deeply feel her loss. The influence of a life like 
hers does not die with her, and one can truly say the 
world is better for her having lived in it. 

She is not dead, she has but gone beyond 

To do a work more fit for such as she; 

She is not dead, for they can never die 

Whose lives are but one service, glad and free. 
She followed in the path the Master trod, 
Forgetting self, only for others thought, 

Doing whate’er her hands could find to do— 
It seemed her very presence, sunshine brought. 
And now she is not dead, she has but gone 
To do a work nearer the Master’s throne; 


And we who’re left, we can but strive to make 
Her life a living presence in our own. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Henry F. Spencer, a leading member in the church at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., and much esteemed also in the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church of Somerville, Mass., 
died recently in Santa Barbara at the age of eighty-two. 
Many have received aid and encouragement from his 
generosity, and to his church interests he was ardently 
devoted. For some years he has been totally blind, a 
misfortune alleviated by his mental resources and the 
eager services of many friends. Mr. Spencer’s death fol- 
lowed soon after the death of his wife. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


2! Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
CHARLES ELLIOTT ST. JOHN. 


The Council of the Joseph Priestley Conference, as- 
sembled March 20, in the First Church, Philadelphia, 
desires to express its keen sense of bereavement in the 
death of Rev. Charles Elliott St. John, our beloved co- 
worker in the activities of this Conference. We shall 
ever cherish the memory of his coursgsous example, lum | O0 ARES Bing "Aube ft postion at nee. 
ined by an untiring devotion to good works, by a] Syburban town near Arlington pref Address Wen, 
considerate kindness to others, and by a steadfast loyalty | Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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St. John’s M. KE. Church, Watertown; 
April 4, Rev. Ulysses Sumner Milburn, First 
Universalist Church, Salem; April 5, Rev. 
Ralph M. Harper, St. John’s Church, 
Winthrop; April 6, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
First Parish, Brighton; April 7, Prof. 
Daniel Evans, D.D., Andover Theological 
Seminary; April 8, musical service, Mr. 
Malcolm Lang, organist. 


Meetings. 


THE Cxicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance met March 16 at the Third 
Unitarian Church, Mrs. E. S. Talbot in 
the chair. A large audience greeted Prof. 
George B. Foster of the Chicago University, 
who gave an inspiring address on “‘ Public 
Opinion and the Great Personality.” Dis- 
cussion followed. A collection was taken 
for the Endowment Fund of tbe National 
Alliance. The branch Alliance of the Third 
Church served luncheon. The next meet- 
ing will be at Unity Church, Thursday, 
April 27, at 11 a.m. Rev. Celia Parker 
Woolley will speak on “‘ Larger Aspects of the 
Race Problem.” 


Churches. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Ph.D.: An original 
plan for raising an endowment fund may 
interest readers. Carolyn Breen, a child of 
twelve in this Society, acting upon her own 
initiative, has started to raise what she 
desires to be known as the ‘‘ Permanent En- 
dowment Fund of the Winchester Unitarian 
Society.”” With some assistance she has 
made five hundred tiny stockings, one of 
which is to be given to each member of this 
Society each year, contributions to be twice 
the size of one’s own stocking in pennies or 
as much more as one wishes to give. Already 
many have joined with Carolyn in raising 
this fund, and it is believed that as time 
goes on the fund will eventually become of 
such size that the income from it will prove 
a substantial assistance in maintaining the 
activities of the Society. 


Tuckerman School. 


In a recent conference with the class, Mr. 
C. C. Carstens from a single type case, pre- 
sented the principles underlying many of 
the problems in the protection of childhood. 
“The family, if it means anything at all, is 
more than physical contact; it is a great 
spiritual responsibility. Parental responsi- 
bility, if lacking, results almost invariably 
in delinquency. To remove the responsi- 
bility by private or public aid may be the 
easiest way to solve a social problem, but 
it is not generally the best way. Public 
interference for protection of children of a 
family is justified when such interference 
has a social value and intelligent public 
opinion is needed to safeguard whatever 
arrangement may be found necessary to be 
made.”’ Principles of relief and of reform 
were brought out, and the conference proved 
a valuable addition to the helpful lectures 
which have been given in this course. 

The Saturday lessons in story-telling, 
with Miss Poor, concluded on March 25, 
when written papers were presented em- 
bodying the important points covered by 
the course. A gain in the ability to telj 
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stories, which can come only by practice, 
has been one of the marked results of this 
three months’ study. 


A Community Preaching Mission. 


The preaching mission which was held Sun- 
day from March 19 to March 26, inclusive, 
in the meeting-house of the First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), Littleton, Mass., 
was carried out successfully with a good spirit 
shown, and a hearty response from the people 
of the Baptist church, the Orthodox Congre- 
gational church, and the Unitarian church, 
which co-operated in this movement. A 
special feature of each service was the 
congregational singing of old familiar hymns. 

The speakers were as follows: Sunday 
evening, March 19, Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe, Worcester, who spoke on ‘‘ The Love 
that Withholds’’; Monday, Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, Fitchburg, on ‘‘The Order of the 
Beatitudes’; Tuesday, Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son, Boston, on ‘Be Still and Know that 
I am God’’; Wednesday, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins, D.D., Shepard Memorial Church, 
Cambridge; Thursday, Rev. William D. 
Goble, First Baptist Church, Fitchburg, on 
“A Steadfast Objective’; Friday, March 
24, at 7.30 P.M., Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
Nashua, N.H., on “The Living Sacrifice’’; 
Saturday, Rev. Frank B. Crandall, Ayer, on 
‘““What it Means to be Lost’; Sunday, 
Rev. Chester A. Drummond, Somerville, on 
‘The Breath of Life.” 

These meetings helped in the nation-wide 
attempt to quicken and nurture the spiritual 
life, and at this time of world stress and 
strain to try to arouse men to a profound 
sense of their religious needs. 


For Star Island. 


There are still plenty of Shoals paper 
napkins for sale, the proceeds to go toward 
the Purchase Fund. Prices, 35 cents- per 
100; $1.50 per 500. May be obtained from 
Miss Ella Emerson or Mrs. George Everett 
Pratt, Winchester, and from Miss Grace R. 
Torr, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Here’s a 
practical way of aiding the Purchase Fund. 

A stereopticon talk on “Picturesque Dev- 
onshire’’ will be given by Mrs. Mary Fifield 
King for the benefit of Star Island Fund at 
the South Congregational Church vestry, 
Thursday evening, April 13, at eight 
o’clock. ‘Tickets at 50 cents may be ob- 
tained from Miss Annie W. Cumings, 58 
Pleasant Street, Brookline, or at the church 
the evening of the talk. 


A Challenge Accepted. 


The Anti ‘“‘ Preparedness’? Committee have 
sent out the following circular from their 
headquarters in the Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington :— 


Whereas, President Wilson, speaking re- 
cently in St. Louis, challenged those who | M 
differ with him as to the immediate need for 
unusual naval and military preparations to 
“hire large halls” and state their case to the 
public, and 

Whereas, the various militarist organiza- 
tions masquerading as ‘“‘defence’”’ societies 
and falsely claiming that they alone can 
speak for American patriotism are delib- 


‘erately creating a widespread condition of 


hysteria as to the safety of this country and 
the danger of foreign invasion, and 

Whereas, this reckless propaganda of mili- 
tarism and jingo-imperialism if allowed to go 
on unchecked will inevitably lead to the 
destruction of the principles of liberty and 
freedom upon which the hope of American 
Democracy is based,— 

We hereby announce that we have ac- 
cepted the President’s challenge and have 
hired the largest halls in New York, April 6; 
Buffalo, April 7; Cleveland, April 8; De- 
troit, April 9; Chicago, April 10; Minne- 
apolis, April 11; Des Moines, April 12; 
Kansas City, April 13; St. Louis, April 14; 
Cincinnati, April 15; and Pittsburgh, April 
16; where the following American Citizens, 
who have volunteered their services, will set 
forth the truth about ‘‘ Preparedness’: 
Stephen §. Wise, Washington Gladden, 
Scott Nearing, James H. Maurer, Herbert 
Bigelow, Gen. Isaac R. Sherwood, Amos 
Pinchot, A. A. Berle, John Haynes Holmes, 
John A. McSparran. 

(Signed) 
ANTI ‘ PREPAREDNESS’? COMMITTEE, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A Richmond Sale. 


The Richmond branch of the Women’s 
Alliance solicits contributions of handker- 
chiefs for a sale to be held for the benefit of 
the organ fund at the end of the first week 
in April. These would be much appreciated. 
Please address Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, ror N. 
Harrison Street, Richmond, Va. 


Star Island Fund. 


We are on our last lap, and we need 
$4,323. o6 to complete the necessary “$40,000 
in sight by April 1, 1916.” 

Help us to complete the sum and the way 
will be clear for this summer’s plans for the 
use of the island. The undeveloped possi- 
bilities for religious and philanthropic service 
are many. ‘The opportunity that presents 
itself is great. If lost, it will not again be 


ours. . 
Previously acktnwled sed (i066 ce reas $50,269 86 
Women’s Parish ge Concord, Mass. . 10.00 
“In memory.of G. PePivcsusonet., teeta 5.00 
OT ORLA Me: RORY Eu: MCRL oh 5.00 
aie Mags, CRUNCH <u ros akiitecc ot cae 5.50 
Women’s Alliance, Marblehead 123 VT ok. 10.00 
Miss Elizabeth W. Lord) J.,.,2exiyises Ie aden 10.00 
Mis A; Ef. Vecicsrs cas ates tomer alt a ea ea 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Anthony (additional) . 5.00 
Mrs. George F. Garrison faction) an 1.00 
Mss Elizabeth Garrison (additional) . 2.00 
Miss Fanny Garrison (additional) ..... 1.00 
Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school ............. 5.00 
Miss Mary Ward Alles 0s 0 ett: te pr se nee 10.00 
Mrs: William 0) Wise ia sii 00 tia. Jue 10.00 
Beverly Sunday-school . oisg 5 ss p0id 4 sis siesivie:ryeiele 10.00 
The Misses Bacon i. 2. 2..c0csa,c+ehes 5.00 
Ladies’ Friendly Society of Winchester . 15.00 
Miss:S..K... Staveley s!-s.< bcietl, cena 2.00 
Miss Elizabeth Stevens ............ 2.00 
“Tn memory of Caroline Hoar Greene’’. ne 25.00 
Brattleboro,» Vts Alliances, .), tvs. oak Sapeae 10.00 
Miss Grace H. Merriam 1.00 
Marlboro Alliances) i). epee. Somes, Beda 


Miss Charlin E. Fiske ..... sAsesion a 
Mr. George H. Sayward 
A. H. 4 H. W. fg = "ee 


Inn and bungalows pena Me. on an 
island off the coast. shores 
the pure sea air 
make an attrac’ 


modates six 
Street, New } 


= FY 


* 
Miss hiicy Brigham, Foie F6 vs ety caves $10.00 
{r. and Mrs. H she sar cietdin'ans mn Staite 100.00 
CMa sOeE wiv ole,'0!s's pipldie oBiaae 5-00 
Mr. 5 [. B i es 8.00 
Miss Elsie Barnard... .. Mackie wih avai aka te ae 5 I.00 
MMisg Mavwery Bamard os. 4:0). \0sr0-0.5 eich nae T.00 
Mrs. L. W. Blake (additional) ............... 5-00 
First Parish in Medford and two friends, “In 
ue 100,00 
26.00 
Io0g-00 
7.68 
re be Ga otcGlennen 2.6. ccc sean soede awe 5:00 
Young People’s Religious Union, Fitchburg .... 30.00 
Miss Alice A. Richards *) 2... dud. . sas<ct 20.00 
Mrs.C. A. Richards 22... Se .es ede ee ee ot 50.00 
Miss Annie Louise Richards ...............05 50.00 
Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett (additional) ........... 30.00 
Miss Lucy S. Peirce (additional).............. 2.40 
EUR NONS Gren, te See Oe Re me “50 
Ma MAME WORIEY'. «bates hours coe he ao oo « “100.00 
iv NS UG 3 hl Ea) Cy ee 50.00 
Mrs. Lucy G. Wadsworth .......0.0....0000- 100.00 
RE ODE CNV INSOR se re anc SEX 250.00 
Mie Dudley CaPickwiai (ode dete cs sec vente II0.00 
Mrs. Fanny C. Osgood 10.00 
Mrs. A. P. Loring .... 50.00 
Mr. F. W. Sargent ... 100.00 
Mrs. H. P. Kidder ... . 100.00 
Mr. Josiah H. Goddard 50.00 
Miss Ruth D. James (additional) ............. 8.00 
Pa eRDOMAGE BEAL 6 5 AS asd dvccnele 100.00 
SRS GUT ES ee ae aa 100.00 
eae NeHs t w 2. ER BS 8 100.00 
Mirswapmah K Hersey 8s nat Sadelurcs 100.00 
Piers eM Le RICE 4 oy oes ete aera 25.00 
Nathaniel Hall Society, Y.P.R.U. ......... 25.00 
Mr. Stephen H. Whidden .................. 10.00 
Mr. William C. Hunneman.................. 5.00 
MxsSammnel Bo Doggett 2.40008. ..000.6 eee 5.00 
etoonvetamn PL Bowler she Stam mo dedcdcwccs wc 25.00 
Mrs. Emma Esterbrook Reed ............... 10.00 
Pee Erato of thiol as Ste yn ise lever eral aa eratearee Sas 10.00 
Bipscotee © AReIOn ire. 54% Sash nese « 5.00 
Mr. William E. Weston, proceeds of Hubbard 
Opera Talk given under joint auspices of Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians, Wollaston ... 70.00 
Miss Mary Woodman 25.00 
Dedham Women’s Allianc 25.00 
Miss Jenny M. Ball (additional) . 10,00 
Through Mrs. B. C. Bowker 133.50 
Mr apat Drath. ae oe 
Mr. J. W. Whitmarsh 
Mr. H. P. Oakman 
Church of the Unity, Neponset, 
EC OUMS RR Pe Si, lila 20.00 
MMarcUB. Bowker oo. 5c 1... 5-09 
Mrs. Frank C. Bowker ......... 5.00 
LSE IC Sy CRE Ag a ge le a 5.00 
LCR Re AN Fe che Pe ee ae ae a ai 5.00 
Miss Ellen M. E. Woodhull, Washington....... 15.00 
Miss Florence E. Rice (additional) ........... 5.00 
Missile Mhilbrick. oot cwaks cacccve cece 3.00 
lle RUS 1 CRS a Se a ae en 5.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Lewis C. Carson .............. 10.00 
RDS CRC OS: GAA: ee ele a ee sate 10,00 
Mrs. Clarence A. Bunker .............:-.5-- 41.00 
Bedford Alliance, throughentertainment ..... 25.00 
Sale of paper napkins, through Mrs. Pratt and 
e VEiss Emerson, Winchester ............... 25.00 
In memory of Mr. Benjamin H. Jones” by his 
CERES i es pe 15.00 
Melrose Branch Alliance ................2.0: 10.00 
PATEL. Lancoin Bowles eg. bok Gh. 5.00 
Mr? MarcusiW. Burdick’). .32 0.0. . ee esac 15.00 
Malton-Branch Alliance 3.3.05 .0300e0eros cent 20.00 
Miss Cecile, M Waleer ig so « oa accomsse, deur 200.00 
In memory of Mrs. E.R. Marshall”... ........ 200,00 
Wilss BermaeRe Bewiss ONG es a L 5.00 
5.00 
50.00 
264.00 
10.00 
5.00 
4.00 
50.00 
18.00 
5.00 
45.00 
1,781.50 
Total to March 26, $35,676.94 
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The 


Humane Sunday. 


Christian Register 


Clergymen are reminded that Humane 
Sunday comes this year on May 21. Minis- 
ters have their texts planned so far ahead of 
dates that they sometimes fail to get time 
for a Humane Sunday. The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will gladly furnish all information 
desired if one calls Brookline 6100, or ad- 
dresses the secretary, Guy Richardson, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


4 314 
Pere and There. 


Some of the industries fostered by war are 
sad indeed. All over Europe are schools 
crowded with the maimed, who must now. 
forget the habits of a lifetime and acquire 
new ones. Some with the right arm gone are 
painfully learning to write with the left hand; 
others, totally blind, grope at Braille and 
fumble at the typewriter; cripples apply 
themselves to handicrafts. What a burden 
to add to defeat, what a price to pay for 
victory! 


the merchant only. 


A Great 


National 


Public Utility 


That concerns all merchants 
and all people 


HE original Cash Register rang a bell, indicated and 
recorded the amount of the purchase. 


It benefited 


In a third of a century this old model has developed 
into a Cash Register that directly benefits every man, 


woman and child who spends money in a store. 


This new Cash Register equally concerns every merchant and 
clerk, every banker and wholesaler in this land. 


It furnishes every customer 
with a receipt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount 
paid or charged. 

On this is also printed the date 
of the sale and who made it. 

It forces a duplicate, printed 
record for the merchant. 

It prevents disputes over charges 
and bills paid. 


It saves shopper’s time. 


It gives the merchant all his 
profits. It gives him more money 
for his family. 


It promotes more and quicker 
sales. 


It protects each clerk against 
making errors and against the mis- 
takes of others. 


It rewards the diligent clerk by 
telling his employer which one 
makes the largest number of sales 
and which one gets the greatest 
amount of business. 

It assures the banker additional 
security for the money he loans 
the merchant. 


It gives the wholesaler addi- 
tional assurance that the merchant 
will have money to pay his bills. 


It furnishes the banker and the 
wholesaler mechanical evidence 
that the merchant’s statement of 
his business is correct. 


It is a business necessity. 


It may be noted that the “previously 
acknowledged” item above is a bit less than 
that recorded as “‘total’”’ last week. This 
is due to a case of repetition in the Quincy 
pledge ($50.00) as recorded some time ago. 
In amore recent list appears ‘“‘Shoals Supper, 
Quincy, $81.00”; this should read—‘‘ Quincy, 
additional, $31.00. . 

All subscriptions and pledges should be 
sent to the undersigned, with whom time for 
payment of pledges. may be arranged. Let 


We have new 1916 models that give this perfect service. 


MERCHANTS Le Write us today or see our agent in your city and learn 


how you can ure one of these public service machines. ‘ 

TiNdeal aiiatances are made for Old National Cash Registers that were good in 
their day, but do not so completely protect you or give the valuable service our 1916 
Models do. Address Dept. X. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


NCR 
SERVIEE 


rw 


no one hesitate to pledge, for all pledges will BERRE) ¢ ep ' aia 
be accepted at face value and will be in- LOOK FOR THIS PBRBR) peg | at iat 
oT our “$40,000 in sight’’ slogan. SIGN IN THE erect Sr ER 
CARL ERELL, Chairman, Pere ye EN, i ae, aM a 
’ Watertown, Mass. a z 


Aeon 


The Christian Register 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” | saasigeem _ Undergrouna 


wen “<ZS we 6d Garbage Receiver | 
Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte we No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Sean aot wack 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co.. 


with the foot: closes itself. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


si ( ae. 


“Folks often make fun of me for usin’ the 
wrong words,” said Mrs, Twickembury, 
“but what do they expect of a person that’s 
had only an eleemosynary education?” 


Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. (Custer free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. : 
C.H. SterHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s |* 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Easter announcement of St. John’s 
P. E. Church in Jamaica Plain invites the 
members to an ‘‘Anti-communion Service 
every morning except Thursday.’”’ What has 
that church against communion?—JN. H. D. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


The sad-looking man was talking to the 
drug clerk about his experiences. ‘‘ Did 
you ever make a serious mistake in a prescrip- 
tion?’’ he asked. ‘“‘Only once,’’ answered 
the drug clerk. ‘‘Then I charged a customer 
thirty cents for a prescription instead of 
fifty.” —Youth’s Companion. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OP ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The fashion editor of the Woman’s Home 
Companion thus instructs her readers: ‘‘ The 
latest news from Paris does sound a bit 
weird. In the most nonchalant way, Paris 
says: ‘Strive to look like a barrel below 
the waist-line; above introduce a delta; and 
crown the whole with a flower-pot.’”’ 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 265 hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ail 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

COMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 


Alice Stone Blackwell recently illustrated 
the good nature of American men by telling 
of the reason given by one of them for his 
incessant walking up and down through the 
aisle of a railway car. ‘“‘I’ve not been very 
well,’ he explained, ‘‘and my mother wanted 
me to ride in town, but my wife thought the 
exercise of a walk would do me good, so I 
am trying to please both of them.” 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


tunes, 
special] 


A professor in an educational institution 
of the city was examining some students in 
hygenic science. ‘‘The great city agglomera- 
tions vitiate the atmosphere,” he said. 
“Morbiferous germs, escaping from inhabited 
interiors, contaminate the air round about. 
In the country, however, the atmosphere 
remains pure. Why is that, Jones?” ‘‘Be- 
catise,”’ said Jones, ‘‘the people in the country 
never open their windows.’’—Tit-Bits,. 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


a EERE . 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
In a small town in Virginia the Episcopal 


church has a high, pointed roof. The 


Presbyterian meeting-house is large, square, 
In an 
exchange of pleasantries one day the Presby- 
terian clergyman remarked to his Episcopal 
brother, ““You Episcopalians generally name 
Why don’t you 
“T will if 
you will call yours Saint Barnabas,” was the 
rector’s immediate response.—Youth’s Com- 


and devoid of any ornamentation. 


your churches after saints. 
rechristen yours Saint Rufus?” 


panion. 


Dinna gang to kirk 
When it rains, 
Ye micht catch 
Rheumatic pains! 
Bide t’ hame 
When it’s cauld, 
Lest ye dee 
When ye’re auld! 
The kirk’s nae place 
When it’s hot, 
The folks micht think 
Ye cared a lot! 
When it’s fine, 
Leave the Lord. 
Gang a-ridin’ 
In yer Ford! 
Ye like kirk fine, 
Believe in God, 
But canna gae, 
The weather’s odd! 
Ye’re no to blame, 
It’s in ither hands, 
Ye bet the Lord 
Understands! 
—Bromide Smith, in the Congregationalist, 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 1 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look. 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A school with 
a liberal, practical education. 
Modern Languages, Art, Music. 
theatres, eto. 

SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 


JOHN MA Ph.D., 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


_ SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Q e 
ral and — courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
tivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. 

i Full household arts course. 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals 


h suiusl MOMMMiGIA under trained Perko haa 
ouse conduc! 0) old under train ers. 
CDUFFIE, MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 


Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 


Eight resident pupils in separate 


